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REVIEWS 





Histoire des Légions Polonaises, §-c.— History 
of the Polish Legions in Italy. By Leonard 
Chodzko. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, J. 
Barbezat; London, Bossange & Co. 

Tuts work has been some time published, 
but it is just now particularly interesting. 
It may be entitled a Fragment of Polish 
history. The professed object is to record 
the exploits of the Polish Legions in the 
service of the French republic, and to throw 
light — the modern fortunes of a people 
with whom we have become familiar only 
by their misfortunes. The eyes of Europe 
are now on Poland—the history of her dis- 
memberment—the story of her wrongs is 
known; but, with what indignant feeling 
the Poles themselves beheld the wrong-doers, 
and with what devoted perseverance many 
clung to the hope of re-establishing the king- 
dom, may be gathered from this history of her 
self-expatriated sons, and will be read with 
interest at the present moment. 

After the fatal battle of Macejowica, which 
was followed by the dismemberment of Po- 
land in 1794, the greater part of her war- 
riors quitted their native land, and, under the 
standard of the French republic, still com- 
batted, though on a foreign soil, in the cause 
of — The blood that could no 
longer be shed in defence of unhappy Poland, 
was nobly devoted to the glory of France :— 
the heroes that had witnessed the last faint 
ray of liberty, as it set on the land, hallowed 
by the grave of Sobieski, with generous ex- 
ultation hailed its dawn where tyranny was, 
for a time, shorn of its beams. “The Polish 
patriot,” says the author, in his admirable 
preface, ‘‘ preferred exile and revenge to 
golden fetters. France was then the only 
free soil on the continent ; and she became 
their adopted country. They swore to be 
faithful to her, and the vow was religiously 
kept.” Amongst the Polish leaders who, on 
the partition of their country, sought a 
brighter destiny in a distant and more fa- 
voured land, was Dombrowski, the friend and 
companion in arms of Kosciuszko. Deeming 
his unaided efforts insufficient to avenge the 
hero of Poland, who was languishing in the 
solitude of a prison, Dombrowski conceived 
the project of organizing a corps of warriors, 
whose banner might serve as a rallying-point 
for their dispersed fellow citizens—whose 
deeds of arms. might exhibit to Europe the 
spectacle of Poland’s defenders as a race still 
unconquered, and adding splendour to the 
arms of France—and whose efforts might one 
day prove the means of regenerating their 
native country. Such was the origin of the 
celebrated Polish Legions. 

On his arrival in Paris, Dombrowski sub- 
mitted his plan for the consideration of the 


French directory, Theimportant notes which 





he put together in elucidation of his grand 
design form part of his memoirs, and prove 
at once the ardour of his zeal and the sin- 
cerity of his patriotism. The freedom of Po- 
land was his object :—his means consisted in 
the establishment of a common centre that 
might serve as a point of union to his coun- 
trymen. The regulations of the French re- 
public prohibiting the enrolment of foreign 
troops as part of the national force, Bonaparte, 
on the 9th of January 1797, (then being Ge- 
neral,) incorporated the Poles in the legions 
of the republic of Lombardy, From that mo- 
ment Dombrowski and his soldiers were at- 
tached tothe fortunes of France. They assisted 
in the pacification of Reggio, signalized them- 
selves in the campaign of Rome, rendered 
themselves masters of the kingdom of Naples, 
shared the fatigues and dangers of a new war 
in Lombardy, and after having a second time 
contributed to the conquest of Italy, sheathed 
their swords at the peace of Luneville. Se- 
vere had been their struggles ;—prodigally 
had their blood been lavished, to afford Eu- 
rope an example of valour serviceable only 
to foreign ambition—of a victorious army 
without a nation; fame their meagre recom- 
pense, and scars their only compensation. 

At the termination of hostilities the Polish 
Legion formed an army of 15,000 men. The 
greater portion of this force after the peace 
embarked for St. Domingo: the remainder 
volunteered to serve with the Neapolitan 
troops, or were distributed amongst the bat- 
talions of France, whose soldiers to the last 
found these devoted warriors the faithful 
companions of their toils and the generous 
rivals of their fame. 

Dombrowski made his re-appearance in 
Poland in the war of 1806. The effect pro- 
duced by his presence was almost magical. 
In the name of Napoleon he spoke of liberty 
and independence, andin less than two months 
30,000 men were levied andsuitably equipped. 
After the peace of Tilsit, and the formation 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, he was 
joined with Zaionczek in command of the 
Polish army, under the orders of the ill-fated 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski. In the unfor- 
tunate campaign of 1812 he was severely 
wounded. In 1813 the division which he 
commanded performed prodigies of valour at 
Leipsic, and was justly considered one of the 
finest and most effective in the whole army. 

After a series of exploits glorious to the 
warrior’sfame, but unprofitable to his country, 
the veteran defender of Pclish independence 
employed his remaining moments in arrang- 
ing his memoirs. The Emperor Alexander, 
justly appreciating the courage even of an 
enemy, conferred on him the rank of General 
of Cavalry, named him Senator of the Pala- 
tine States, and decorated him with the order 
of the White Eagle. Dombrowski terminated 
his mortal career at Winagora, in 1818, a 





year after the death of Kosciuszko. His last 
will contained directions that he should be 
buried in the uniform which he wore at the 
head of his Legions in Italy; that the two 
swords of honour conferred upon him in the 
field of battle should be deposited by his side, 
along with three balls that had, in different 
actions, been extracted from his body. The 
republic of Cracow, whose capital is already 
enriched with the tombs of Polish kings and 
heroes, would fain have interred the remains 
of Dombrowski beside those of Sobieski, of 
Poniatowski, and of Thadeus Kosciuszko. 
The proposition, however, being overruled, the 
last wishes of the dying warrior were reli- 
giously observed. 

In the solitude of his peaceful retreat, as 
we have already stated, the gallant Dom- 
browski had soothed the infirmities of declin- 
ing age, by arranging in methodical and 
lucid order many valuable documents rela- 
tive to his campaigns in Italy, Germany, and 
Russia. These memoirs, which have now 
appeared for the first time with a slight va- 
riation from their original form, have served 
as the basis of the ‘ History of the Polish Le- 
gions,’ by Leonard Chodzko. 

“Several autograph memoirs of General 
Dombrowski,” says the author,—“ several im- 
portant documents to which the public had never 
obtained access, were, however, known to exist, 
and had been deposited in the hands of the 
veteran’s intimate and confidential friends. One 
of the latter has favoured me with the sight of 
a copy, of which he is in possession, and which 
has been faithfully transcribed from the original 
manuscript. Dombrowski, the leader, and, 1 
may say, the creator, of the Polish Legions, was, 
perhaps, better calculated than any historian of 
the present day, to render full justice to their 
generous self-devotion, and their almost un- 
exampled heroism.” 


Feeling the impossibility of introducing to 
the reader's notice the Polish Legions without 
a hasty sketch of the misfortunes that gave 
rise to their formation, the author devotes 
some chapters to a brief narrative of the 
events immediately preceding the downfall 
of Poland. He afterwards succinctly describes 
the various efforts of the seif-exiled warriors 
for the regeneration of their country, and 
their struggles at Paris, Venice, Constanti- 
nople, Berlin, Milan, and Vienna. Lastly, 
after a summary sketch of these leading facts, 
he treats of the formation of the Polish 
Legions: he traces the course of each indi- 
vidual warrior, who, no longer able to combat 
for his country, obeyed the call that most 
closely sympathized with his own feelings, 
and devoted his best blood to a cause which, 
with the hope of brighter days for his native 
land, held out the immediate certainty of 
deadly personal struggle. He traces the vic- 
torious march of the Polish Legions to Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Mantua, and Milan, “ till 
the peace of Luneyille, destroying their fondly- 
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cherished hopes of their country’s resurrection, 
compelled them to follow the fortunes of their 
new monarchs into Tuscany and Naples; or, 
under a burning tropical sun, to struggle against 
the ravages of a climate, which thinned their 
ranks more fearfully than the edge of the sword. 
Their later annals exhibit them again rushing 
to arms at the bidding of one, whose voice pro- 
nounced the destiny of nations, and whose eye 
measured Europe with a glance. Again were 
the plains of Italy deluged with the youthful 
blood of Poland: again did her veterans reap 
the empty, but hard-earned honours of the field. 
It seemed to have been written in the book of fate 
that the Poles, faithful to their oath, should deck 
the annals of their adoptive country with sub- 
stantial triumphs, while their native land was 
graced with the trophies of sterile victories, and 
cheated with the mockery of renown.” 

The following fragments well explain the 
motives which influenced all parties in the 
formation of the Polish Legions. The first 
is a memorial, with some cursory details of 
his plan, originally written in French, by 
General Dombrowski himself. 

“It is not my object to consider, either in a 
political or commercial point of view, the fatal 
consequences that must result to the whole of 
Europe from the partition of Poland. As a 
soldier, I would direct the attention of the French 
government to the question, considered solely in 
a military light. I need not enlarge upon the 
advantages which have accrued to Russia from 
the downfall of Poland—upon the vast accession 
of military force which the former has acquired; 
an accession that can at any moment enable her 
to make a successful irruption into Turkey—to 
hold Sweden under absolute dependence—to 
overawe Prussia—and to assume a high hand 
over Austria, as well through the medium of 
her interests, as of her fears. The situation of 
the north, at all times an object of disquiet to 
the southern powers, is, at this critical juncture, 
calculated to redouble their apprehensions. Of 
the well-grounded motives for such apprehen- 
sions the French government is already aware ; 
and has, doubtless, in its wisdom, given due 
consideration to so momentous a question. Fur- 
ther comment would, on my part, be superfluous. 
I shall therefore confine myself to the reflection 
that, under existing circumstances, Poland might 
serve as a powerful instrument towards the de- 
velopement of a system more congenial to the 
views of France, than that which it is the in- 
terest of the North to promote. 

“The most brilliant success might be ex- 
pected from a new plan of insurrection, the re- 
sult ofsound combination and mature reflection.” 


The General then enters into some details 
of the best means of effecting the object, and 
draws a brief outline of the advantages that 
would result, both to France and Poland, from 
the proposed plan. 

The Memorial forcibly attracted the atten- 
tion of the government ; but the laws of the 
republic, as we have before stated, not au- 
thorizing levies of foreign regular troops, the 
Directory referred Dombrowski to Bonaparte, 
then General-in-Chief of the army in base. 
The gallant Pole hastened to acquaint his 
friend Kleber with the result of his applica- 
tion. The answer from Kleber breathed the 
frank spirit of a soldier, and the kindred soul 
of a companion in arms. He recommended 
to Bonaparte, and successfully, the adoption 
of the Poles into the Italian portion of the 
French army. 

The author, in describing the march of the 
Polish Legions into Rome, gives an account 
ot the just tribute paid to the valour of Dom- 
browski. On the occasion alluded to, the 





standard of Mahomet, captured a century 
before by the heroic Sobieski, under the walls 
of Vienna, was transferred from the shrine 
of Loretto, and deposited, with military ho- 
nours, in the care of the Polish leader, who 
was so well fitted to guard the trophy won 
by his predecessor. 

It has been forcibly observed of them 
by D’Herbelot, that, “after having restored 
peace to Lombardy and the Venetian States, 
and assisted Championnet in his conquest of 
Naples, their head-quarters remained for a time 
in Rome; and in this city the noble youths of 
Poland, under the direction of their officers, re- 
sumed those literary studies, which the misfor- 
tunes of their native land had interrupted ;—a 
singular destiny, though well suited to that age 
of prodigies, when the ruins of the Capitol be- 
came the camp, the school, and almost the home, 
of Sclavonian warriors ! 

“The standard of Mahomet was deposited 
with becoming military honours at Dombrow- 
ski’s quarters, and continued, from that day, to 
accompany the head-quarters of the Legion. 
Even on the disbandment of the latter, the tro- 
phy, still constant to Dombrowski’s fortunes, 
was, after his death in 1818, deposited in an 
apartment belonging to the chateau of the Royal 
Society of the Friends of Science at Warsaw, 
where it is at present religiously preserved. 

“The sword of Sobieski was also offered to 
General Dombrowski, who, eager to pay homage 
to the memory of the hero by whom it had first 
been wielded, sent it, in the name of the Legion, 
to the Generalissimo Kosciuszko, whose name 
is inseparable from the recollections of Polish 
liberty. The warrior received the well-merited 
tribute from the hands of Kniaziewicz, when 
that officer was dispatched to Paris for the 
purpose of presenting the Directory with the 
standards conquered from the Neapolitans.” 

When Bonaparte had carried the fortunes 
of the republic into the East, the Poles, who 
were quartered in Italy, entered the field 
once more against the Russians under Sou- 
waroff, when the chance of war had impelled 
them beyond the Alps. The struggle with 
such a foe was “ war to the death”; and the 
Poles, overpowered by numbers, left the 
flower of their Legions behind them, under 
the walls of Magnano and Novi, and beside 
the banks of the Trebia. 

In 1797, Dombrowski had concerted a 
plan with Bonaparte, who was then threaten- 
ing Vienna, to march into Gallicia, and raise 
the standard of regeneration. The latter, 
indeed, had assembled the Poles at Palma 
Nova with this view; but the treaty of Leo- 
ben crushed their hopes, and they were 
ordered back to the Roman states, where 
they became a mere division of auxiliaries 
in the service of the Cisalpine republic. At 
a later period, they were refused permission 
to send a commissioner to the Congress of 
Rastadt; and the only guerdon bestowed 
upon them for their signal good conduct in 
the field of Marengo, was the sterile honour 
of dying a death of misery under the burn- 
ing sun of St. Domingo. Such was the 
wretched fate of the first Polish Legions! 

Yet, even so ungrateful a return as this 
did not shake their virtue. In Italy, no less 
than on the banks of the Danube, at Fried- 
land, on the icy banks of the Moscowa, upon 
the summits of Montmartre, and beneath the 
clouded sky of Waterloo—nay, even to the 
very borders of the Loire, their courage and 
perseverance shone resplendent. In short, 
the history of the Polish Legions in Italy, is 
but an episode in the annals of Polish 





achievements during an interval of twenty 
years: and it is here recorded by an elegant, 
an animated, and an intelligent writer. 

The fate of Poland is a dark blot in the 
escutcheon of Europe. For fifty years her 
name was almost forgotten. For one mo- 
ment only, in that long melancholy interval, 
her patriots had good hopes; the spirit of 
freedom again hovered over the country, and 
seemed to beckon back her expatriated chil- 
dren. One man held in his hand the balance 
in which her fate was weighed—one man, 
whose will was then powerful as destiny ; he 
might have given her new laws, and with 
her constitution renewed her existence. But 
Napoleon preferred the destruction of thrones 
to the national redemption of a people. His 
fatal ambition urged him to the Kremlin; 
there he found the boundary-line which cir- 
cumscribed his greatness: and afterwards, 
when the jealousy, or rather the fears, of 
Europe, buried the living victim in the se- 
pulchre of St. Helena, 

The last single captive to millions in war, 

the sword of Sobieski+ was amongst the tro- 
phies of former splendour which the exile 
transported to the barren rock—the sword 
of Sobieski, which served at once as the 
evidence of his triumphs, and the memorial 
of hiserrors! All hopes of the regeneration 
of Poland seemed gone, when he, who in 
wise policy should have restored her to her 
power, was himself struck powerless. Blotted 
from the map of Europe by the insolence of 
the spoilers, Poland was forgotten ; when, in 
a moment, she has raised her giant arm, and, 
self-willed and self-dependent, is again 
fighting for her liberties, with the best wishes 
of all good men. 





Gems of Modern Sculpture ; comprising a 
Series of exquisitely-finished Engravings ; 
with illustrative Lines, by T. K. Hervey, 
Esq. No.1. London, 1831. Relfe. 


By some accident this work escaped our at- 
tention on its first appearance, and we deter- 
mined to wait for the second number, and 
notice both together. The second number, 
however, is not yet forthcoming, and we owe 
it in justice to the publisher, no longer to 
defer our word of commenéation. It con- 
tains Canova’s statues of “iebe, Cupid and 
Psyche, and the Dancing Girl; and the 
Psyche of Westmacott—all engraved with 
the greatest delicacy and beauty, and each 
accompanied by an illustrative poem, from 
Mr.T. K. Hervey. Mr. Hervey’s accompany- 
ing verses are only inferior to the perfect 
works they illustrate, and justify the high 
opinion we heretofore expressed of him. We 
would willingly transfer them all into our 
pages, but, as a specimen, shall quote those 
on 
The Dancing Girl. 


Tue earth seems all too dull and dark, 
For one so glad and bright ;— 

Why canst not thou, with yonder lark, 
Go dancing into light ? 

Thy bird-like heart, in joyous beat, 
Flings sighs like music round, 

And the glancing of thy sandalled feet 
Makes rainbows on the ground!— 
Thou float’st, as light as thou wouldst flee 
Away,—like all bright things,— 

For youth is melody to thee, 

And hope and joy are wings! 

But yonder lark must hush his lay, 
However well he sing,— 

He cannot dance, the livelong day, 
Upon a mortal wing !— 


+ See the ‘ History of Poland,’ by Salvandy. 
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And so the young and bounding heart, 
Within that joyous breast, 

Must lay its wings, at times, apart, 

And foid itself to rest ! 

And thus it is such lovely things, 

Though plumed as if for heaven,— 

In search of earthly nests and springs, 
Come back to us, at even ; 

And the winged bird, and the happy heart, 
Do not, at once, from earth depart !— 
That still their haunts and homes are there— 
They are but pilgrims of the air! 


We must, too, give the lines on 


Psyche. 


THEY wove bright fables in the days of old !— 

When reason borrowed fancy’s painted wings; 

When truth’s clear river flowed o’er sands of gold, 

And told, in song, its high and mystic things !— 

And such the sweet and solemn tale of her, 

The pilgrim-heart, to whom a dream was given, 

That led her through the world—Love’s worshipper— 

To seek, on earth, for him whose home was heaven! 

As some !one angel, through night’s scattered host, 

Might seek a star which she had loved—and lost! 

—lIn the full city—by the haunted fount— 

Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars — 

Mid the pine temples, on the moon-lit mount, 

Where Silence sits, to listen to the stars— 

In the deep glade, where dwells the brooding dove— 

The painted valley—and the scented air— 

She heard far echoes of the voice of Love, 

And found his footsteps’ traces everywhere ! 

But never more they met !—since doubts and fears, 

Those phantom-shapes that haunt and blight the earth, 

Had come ’twixt her—a child of sin and tears— 

And that bright spirit of immortal birth ;— 

Until her pining soul and weeping eyes 

Had learnt to seek him only in the skies— 

Till wings unto the weary heart were given, 

And she  Love’s angel-bride—in heaven ! 
Could we have transferred into our pages 

any one of the engravings, this notice should 

have appeared under the head of fine arts ;— 

as it is, we can only recommend the work to 

all who delight in art. We may also extend 

our recommendation, and include all that 

delight in a bargain, for it is very cheap, 

and, when perfect, will be a most delightful 

volume. 





A Topographical History of the County of 
Leicester, being the first of a Series of the 
Counties of England and Wales on the same 
Plan. By the Rev. J. Curtis. Ashby-de- 
la- Zouch, W. Hextall; London, Sherwood 
& Co. 

Tuts is one of the best-compiled books we 

have seen for a very long time, and it és the 

best-printed book we ever remember to have 
seen from a provincial press. County histo- 
rians are generally the most garrulous of old 
women, and, what with tomb-stones and go- 
thic architecture and gossip, they so overlay 
and smother the facts worth knowing, that it 

— enduring patience ofan antiquary 

to hunt them out. Mr. Curtis, we suspect, 

must agree with us in this opinion, for it is 
the high merit of this well-digested volume 
that there is hardly one superfluous word in it 

—and the arrangement is so uniform and so 

excellent that any one desiring to be informed 

of the history of, or any particular circum- 
stance relating to, any town, village, or ham- 
let in the county, may find it in a few 
minutes, and the notice will contain all 
that can be useful to the inquirer, collected 
from the most authentic sources, public re- 
cords, and actual surveys. The work is in- 
deed compiled on the only possible principle 
upon which the life of man could ever hope to 
get through the topographical history of Eng- 
land—a work now contemplated, and of which 
this may be considered the first volume, 
though complete in itself. We cannot doubt 
the ultimate success of this work, and we 
recommend it to all who take an interest in 





the work we must mention—it is not only 
one of the best-compiled, and one of the hand- 
somest-printed volumes we remember, but, 
considering the cost and labour of preparing 
it, one of the cheapest. This modest ectavo 
contains more print than Thoresby’s well 
known work in two quarto volumes, as we 
know by having had occasion in our exami- 
nation to compare them, and we were so 
struck with its loose type and acres of mar- 
gin of the latter, as to make the calculation. 





Stanparp Novets.—No. VII. 


The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jane Porter. 
2 vois. Vol. I. London, 1831. Colburn 
& Bentley. 

A pleasant “ retrospective introduction,” as 
Miss Porter calls it, precedes this beautiful 
edition of her popular romance. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves to her personal 
and home recollections; they are companion 
pictures to Hogg’s Peasantry in our last 
number, and the two together leave a very 
favourable impression of the heart and un- 
derstanding of the humbler classes in Scot- 
land :— 

“ Born on the border lands of Scotland, my 
mother, in an early widowhood, took her chil- 
dren thither, then almost infants, to bring them 
up in good air, and in the future advantage of 
a good education at a moderate expense. But 
in Scotland, it is not the ‘pastors and masters’ 
only who educate the people; there is a spirit 
of wholesome knowledge in the country, per- 
vading all ranks, which passes from one to the 
other like the atmosphere they breathe; and I 
may truly say, that I was hardly six years of 
age when I first heard the names of William 
Wallace and Robert Bruce :—not from gentle- 
men and ladies, readers of history; but from 
the maids in the nursery, and the serving-man 
in the kitchen: the one had their songs of 
‘Wallace wight!’ to lull my baby sister to sleep; 
and the other, his tales of ‘ Bannockburn,’ and 
‘Cambuskenneth,’ to entertain my young bro- 
ther,—keeping his eager attention awake even- 
ing after evening, often to a late hour, and 
sending him to his bed, still asking for more, to 
see the heroes in his dreams. 

“ T remember with delight even now how I 
was amused for hours in the same way, by a 
venerable old woman called Luckie Forbes; 
who lived in a humble but comfortable occupa- 
tion, near some beautiful green banks, which 
rose in natural terraces behind my mother’s 
house; and who, often meeting me there when 
playing about, would walk by me, and talk to 
me, with her knitting in her hand; or I used to 
run to her own little home, and sit down on a 
stool by her side, while she told me of the won- 
derful deeds of William Wailace :—of his fight- 
ing for Scotland, against as many cruel tyrants 
as those whom Abraham overcame, when he 
recovered Lot and all his herds and flocks from 
the five robber-kings, in the vale that was after- 
wards called the kings’ dale because of that vic- 
tory. My lowly instructress never omitted an 
opportunity of mingling a pious allusion with 
her narrations. In like manner, at many a 
cotter’s fireside in Scotland, the seed of the 
bread for this life and of that which is to come 
are sown together. From this custom of hers, 
I often listened to her with an awful reverence, 


as well as with delighted interest in the events | 


of her stories. 

“ She described the person of Wallace from 
head to foot, as if she had seen him; telling me 
how comely he was, and how lofty in spirit; 
and that no temptation from ‘ bonnie leddy’ or 
powerful prince could ever bribe him from the 





county histories. One other fact in favour of | cause of Scotland. But she seemed to have , 


most satisfaction in talking of the friendship 
between Wallace and Bruce ; and she dwelt on 
it over and over again, comparing it with that 
of David and Jonathan, ‘ whose souls were 
knit together, and whose love for each other 
was wonderful, passing the love of women !’— 
* My bonnie bairn,’ said she, ‘ there is a Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother !” 

“ T never can forget that dear old woman ; so 
shrewd, yet simple-minded, and cheerfully re- 
ligious: she performed her humble duties with 
activity and content; her recreation, and * eX~ 
ceeding great reward,’ was reading her Bible, 
which she did every day. I do not recollect 
ever seeing any other book in her house ; though 
she knew the history of Scotland, and the bio- 
graphy of its great families, as accurately as if 
the top of her muckle kist, on which her Bible 
lay, had been filled with historical chronicles, 
Luckie Forbes was not singular in this simpli- 
city of book-learning and comprehensive know- 
ledge with regard to her own country. I re- 
member to have met much of the same amongst 
most of the Scotch of the lower orders with 
whom, whether as a child or in later years, I 
became acquainted. I do not say that I did 
not hear of the ‘doughty deeds’ of her favourite 
heroes from the lips of our revered schovl- 
instructor, Mr. Fulton, of Niddry’s Wynd, whose 
lessons were always chosen from the noblest 
subjects; nor, indeed, from occasional refer- 
ences, made by several accomplished scholars 
and esteemed friends who visited my honoured 
mother’s unpretending tea-table;—but I must 
avow, that to Luckie Forbes’s familiar, and even 
endearing, manner of narrating the lives of 
William Wallace and his dauntless followers ; 
her representation of their heart-sacrifices for 
the good of their country, filling me with an 
admiration and a reverential amazement, like 
her own; and calling forth my tears and sobs, 
when she told of the deaths of some, and of the 
cruel execution of the virtuous leader of them 
all;—to her I must date my early and continued 
enthusiasm in the character of Sir William 
Waliace! and in the friends his truly hero-soul 
‘delighted to honour.’ 

“ But Scotland, at the time especially when 
we were gathering our first aliments of mental 
existence there, might have been particularly 
designated ‘the land of enthusiasm for all gal- 
lant and disinterested emotions.’ I should say, 
of generous principles! when we revert to the 
primary source of some of our regretted mis- 
directed emotions of this order; such as com~- 
passion for the unfortunate defence of the 
weaker side, which, unwittingly, too often would 
impede the natural march of a just change in 
the order of men’s destinies, 

“ At the time I speak of, many of the widows 
and orphans, who had been made such by the 
eventful struggle for the British crown in the 
year 1745, were still existing. The widows of 
the fallen or executed brave men, nobles or 
gentry, who had adhered through every peril 
to the cause of the Stuarts, and so perished 
with it, lived in dignified poverty, in the remote 
alleys and by-places of their own once regal 
Edinburgh; and the accidental sight of any of 
these noble ladies, looking out of her uncur- 
tained window from some garret-height in her 
obscure dwelling, often arrested my attention, 
and bowed my little knee in curtseying respect, 
when walking up the reverenced c/ose with Bell 
Johnston, my young sister’s nurse. She then 
told, how the lords of those ladies died in de- 
fence of the rights of Prince Charles; and that 
she had heard that the heads of some of them 
were yet to be seen stuck through with spikes, 
on a great bar, in the city of London; and that 
their ghosts haunted the spot, and never could 
be laid till those heads were given up, and sent 
back to Scotland, to be buried with their kindred. 

“ These venerable ladies just spoken of, the 
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still-honoured relics of a departed or dispos- 
sessed nobility, usually appeared in a plain but 
suitable attire to their age and remembered 
gentility; but I only saw their heads, coifed in 
a milk-white mutch, (that is, a close-crowned 
cap, tied under the chin,) or with a little black 
silk hood, covering their silver hairs. One, 
however, of these noble widows I remember to 
have seen more than once, nearer than from her 
window. She used to visit a family who lived 
in the square we inhabited; and I then re- 
marked her as a person of great age, of a feeble 
step, but a majestic though slender form; dressed 
in a long tartan plaid, reaching from the top of 
her head to the sole of her foot, and clasped 
under the chin with a large brooch of some 
costly materials, for it sparkled as the sun shone 
on it. She walked with a short stick, and 
always unattended; nevertheless, she was no 
less a personage than either the Duchess of 
Perth, Lady Galloway, or the Lady Lovatt: one 
of the three she was, but which I cannot now 
charge my memory to say undoubtingly; having, 
at the time, heard so much about them all, I am 
now somewhat confused in my reco!lections re- 
specting them individually.” 
* * * * * 

“Though my earliest associations, it may be 
seen, were all in favour of the Scottish Chiefs, 
being the first of my writings; yet having quit- 
ted Scotland while still a child, eager to read 
books, and little dreaming of ever writing one, 
the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ ‘Sidney’s Arcadia,’ and other 
tales of English chivalry, soon took their share 
in dividing my admiration with the Scottish 
heroes, whom almost deifying tradition had 
taught me to worship. Sober history came 
in good time to sift the wheat in this mingled 
growth of weeds and harvest ; and my late Pre- 
face to the Standard Edition of ‘Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,’ shows how the time-honoured names 
of Sobieski and his followers wrought on me 
first, to dare becoming myself a narrator of 
heroic deeds. 

“That work was written in London; sur- 
rounded by living characters, whose correspond- 
ing military fame seemed to hold me examples 
I need only copy, to produce all I wanted to 
portray. But ‘The Scottish Chiets’ was com- 
posed under very different circumstances. Ourre- 
vered parent had retired with us into the country. 
She wisely took us from a world that might have 
presented too many charms for young and ardent 
spirits, and which was then opening in many 
ways before us. In the quiet seclusion she chose, 
where we had then few acquaintance, recollec- 
tions of the past could not but be our frequent 
amusement ; and those of dear Scotland often 
presented themselves. We talked of our walks 
on the Calton Hill, then a vast green slope, with 
no other buildings breaking the line of its 
smooth and magniticent brow but Hume’s monu- 
ment on one part, and the astronomical observa- 
tory on another; then of our climbing the steeper 
heights of Arthur’s seat, and of our awed visits 
to St. Anton’s Well !—all haunted by the ever- 
inspiring images of William Wallace and his 
brother heroes; or, the not less interesting, 
though more modern remembrances, attached 
to the misfortunes of the house of Stuart, from 
unhappy Mary to her expatriated descendant, 
Charles Edward. 

“In these discourses, I often found myself again 
by the side of Luckie Forbes and her spinning 
wheel, listening to the delightful hum of her 
legendary lore; and while I dwelt in recollection 
on all she had told me of the champion of Scot- 
land, and on all I subsequently had read of him 
and his associates, whether in history, or in the 
old native poems of ‘ Blinde Harrie’ and ‘ Bar- 
bour’s Bruce,’ some of the earliest friends of my 
youth successively died — persons descended 
from the bravest and the best of those honoured 
associates ; and, under the impulse of a votive 





sorrow, I conceived the idea of writing ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs.’ 

“Tt was composed and published within the 
year in which I first touched it; so entirely was 
my mind, and heart, and time, devoted to my 
subject.” p. viii—xxi. 

The volume is illustrated by a clever pic- 
ture and vignette, both by M‘Clise, and en- 
graved by Rolls. 

And now a word or two on the advertise- 
ments that announce the publication. To 
our old readers, we need hardly say, that 
from the first number of the Standard Novels 
we have cordially and heartily recommended 
them to the public as every way deserv- 
ing their patronage—that is, recommended 
them as among the cheapest and best books 
they could caetiomecal purchase is patro- 
nage, whether in painting or literature. We 
have therefore been the more annoyed at the 
carelessness with which the advertisements 
have been sent to the papers. That there 
may be no mistake we will quote from Zhe 
Times of last week :— 

“Sranparp Novets, No. 7; containing 
Miss Jane Porter's celebrated romance, The 
Scottish Chiefs. 

“ No. 1, contains the Pilot—2, Caleb Williams— 
3, The Spy—4, Thaddeus of Warsaw—5, St. Leon— 
6, The Last of the Mobicans. 

“N.B. Each number, price only six shillings, com- 
plete initsel/, and containing the whole three (or four) 


volumes .of the original edition of the above admired 
fictions, may be had separately.” 


Now, we are greatly mistaken, if, after 
reading this advertisement and purchasing 
‘Standard Novels, No. 7,’ our readers would 
not be startled to find staring in the title- 
page, “ The Scottish Chiefs, complete in two 
volumes.” We are not prepared to say that 
twelve shillings is too much for this very 
handsome edition of the work, and we are of 
opinion that the whole could not have been 
with any propriety stuffed into one volume ; 
but the public do not stop to make these cal- 
culations ; they buy the book on the faith of 
the advertisement; and they complain grie- 
vously, as the publishers shall see if they will 
send to our office, for, with all our zeal and 
vigilance, our attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject by one who thought himself wronged ; 
and his letter is at their service. 





Famity Lisrary—No. XXIV. 
The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David 
Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. 
[Second Notice.) 
We mentioned, in our former notice of this 
work, that it contained many clever biogra- 
atom sketches of the scientific precursors of 
ewton—one or two we marked for quota- 
tion, and shall now give them. 


“* Copernicus. 

“This great man, a native of Thorn, in 
Prussia, following his father’s profession, began 
his career as a Doctor of Medicine, but an acci- 
dental attendance on the mathematical lectures 
of Brudzevius excited a love for astronomy, 
which became the leading passion of his life. 
Quitting a profession uncongenial to such pur- 
suits, he went to Bologna to study astronomy 
under Dominic Maria, and after having enjoyed 
the friendship and instruction of that able phi- 
losopher, he established himself at Rome in the 
humble situation of a teacher of mathematics. 
Here he made numerous astronomical observa- 
tions which served him as the basis of future 
researches; but an event soon occurred, which, 
though it interrupted for a while his important 
studies, placed him in a situation for pursuing 





them with new zeal. The death of one of the 
canons enabled his uncle, who was Bishop of 
Ermeland, to appoint him to a canonry in the 
chapter of Frauenberg, where, in a house situ- 
ated on the brow of a mountain, he continued, 
in peaceful seclusion, to carry on his astrono- 
mical observations. During his residence at 
Rome his talents had been so well appreciated, 
that the Bishop of Fossombrona, who presided 
over the council for reforming the calendar, 
solicited the aid of Copernicus in this desirable 
undertaking. At first he entered warmly into 
the views of the council, and charged himself 
with the determination of the length of the year 
and of the month, and of the other motions of 
the sun and moon that seemed to be required; 
but he found the task too irksome, and probably 
felt that it would interfere with those interesting 
discoveries which had already begun to dawn 
upon his mind. 

“* Copernicus is said to have commenced his 
inquiries by a historical examination of the opi- 
nions of ancient authors on the system of the 
universe; but it is more likely that he sought 
for the authority of their great names to coun- 
tenance his peculiar views, and that he was 
more desirous to present his own theory as one 
that he had received, rather than as one which 
he had invented. His mind had been long im- 
bued with the idea, that simplicity and harmony 
should characterize the arrangements of the 
planetary system, and, in the complication and 
disorder which reigned in the hypothesis of 
Ptolemy, he saw insuperable objections to its 
being regarded as a representation of nature. 
In the opinions of the Egyptian sages, in those 
of Pythagoras, Philolaus, Aristarchus, and Nice- 
tas, he recognized his own earliest conviction 
that the earth was not the centre of the uni- 
verse; but he appears to have considered it as 
still possible that our globe might perform some 
function in the system more important than 
that of the other planets; and his attention was 
much occupied with the speculation of Mar- 
tianus Capella, who placed the sun between 
Mars and the Moon, and made Mercury and 
Venus revolve round him as a centre; and with 
the system of Apollonius Pergwus, who made 
all the planets revolve round the sun, while the 
sun and moon were carried round the earth in 
the centre of the universe. The examination, 
however, of these hypotheses gradually dispelled 
the difficulties with which the subject was beset, 
and after the labours of more than thirty years, 
he was permitted to see the true system of the 
heavens. The sun he considered as immoveable 
in the centre of the system, while the earth re- 
volved between the orbits of Venus and Mars, 
and produced by its rotation about its axis all 
the diurnal phenomena of the celestial sphere. 
The procession of the equinoxes was thus re- 
ferred to a slight motion of the earth’s axis, and 
the stations and retrogradations of the planets 
were ‘the necessary consequence of their own 
motions combined with that of the earth about 
the sun. These remarkable views were sup- 
ported by numerous astronomical observations ; 
and in 1530, Copernicus brought to a close his 
immortal work on the Revolutions of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, 

“ Tycho Brahe. 

“ Descended from an ancient Swedish family, 
he was born at Knudstorp, in Norway, in 1546, 
three years after the death of Copernicus. The 
great eclipse of the sun, which happened on the 
26th August 1560, while he was ai the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, attracted his notice; and 
when he found that all its phenomena had been 
accurately predicted, he was seized with the 
most irresistible passion to acquire the know- 
ledge of a science so infallible in its results. 
Destined for the profession of the law, his friends 
discouraged the pursuit which now engrossed 
his thoughts, and such were the reproaches, and 
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even persecutions to which he was exposed, that 
he quitted his country with the design of tra- 
velling through Germany. At the very com- 
mencement of his journey, however, an event 
occurred in which the impetuosity of his temper 
had nearly cost him his life. At a wedding- 
feast in Rostock, a questionable point in geo- 
metry involved him in a dispute with a Danish 
nobleman of the same temperament with him- 
self; and the two mathematicians resolved to 
settle the difference by the sword. Tycho, how- 
ever, seems to have been second in the conflict, 
for he lost the greater part of his nose, and was 
obliged to supply its place by a substitute of gold 
and silver, which a cement of glue attached to 
his face. During his stay at Augsburg he in- 
spired the burgomaster of the city, Peter Hain- 
zell, with a love of astronomy. This public spi- 
rited citizen erected an excellent observatory at 
his own expense, and here Tycho began that 
distinguished career which has placed him in 
the first rank of practical astronomers. 

“ Upon his return to Copenhagen in 1570, he 
was received with every mark of respect. The 
king invited him to court, and persons of all 
ranks harassed him with their attentions. At 
Herritzvold, near his native place, the house of 
his maternal uncle afforded him a retreat from 
the gaieties of the capital, and he was there 
offered every accommodation for the prosecution 
of his astronomical studies. Here, however, the 
passion of love and the pursuits of alchemy dis- 
tracted his thoughts; but though the peasant 
girl of whom he was enamoured was of easier 
attainment than the philosopher’s stone, the 
marriage produced an open quarrel with his re- 
lations, which it required the interference of the 
king to allay. In the tranquillity of domestic 
happiness, Tycho resumed his study of the 
heavens, and, in 1572, he enjoyed the singular 
good fortune of observing, through all its varia- 
tions, the new star in Cassiopeia, which appeared 
with such extraordinary splendour as to be visible 
in the day-time, and which gradually disappeared 
in the following year. = 

“ One of the principal discoveries of Tycho 
was that of the inequality of the moon’s motion, 
called the Variation. He detected also the an- 
nual equation which affects the place of her 
apogee and nodes, and he determined the great- 
est and the least inclination of the lunar orbit. 
His observations on the planets were numerous 
and precise, and have formed the data of the 
present generalizations in astronomy. Though 
thus skilful in the observation of phenomena, 
his mind was but little suited to investigate 
their cause, and it was probably owing to this 
defect that he rejected the system of Copernicus. 
The vanity of giving his own name to another 
system was not likely to actuate a mind such as 
his, and it is more probable that he was led to 
adopt the immobility of the earth, and to make 
the sun, with all his attendant planets, circulate 
round it, from the great difficulty which still 
presented itself by comparing the apparent di- 
ameter of the stars with the annual parallax of 
the earth’s orbit. 

“The death of Frederick in 1588 proved a 
severe calamity to Tycho, and to the science 
which he cultivated. During the first years of 
the minority of Christian IV. the regency con- 
tinued the royal patronage to the observatory 
of Uraniburg ; pd ¢ in 1592, the young king paid 
a visit of some days to Tycho, and left him a 
gold chain in token of his favour. The astro- 
homer, however, had made himself enemies at 
court, and the envy of his high reputation had 
probably added fresh malignity to the irritation 
of personal feelings. Under the ministry of Wal- 
chendorf, a name for ever odious to science, 
Tycho’s pension was stopped ;—he was in 1597 
deprived of the canonry of Roschild, and was 
thus forced, with his wife and children, to seek 
an asylum in a foreign land. His friend, Henry 





Rantzau of Wansbeck, under whose roof he 
found a hospitable shelter, was fortunately ac- 
quainted with the Emperor Rodolph II., who, 
to his love of science, added a passion for al- 
chemy and astrology. The reputation of Tycho 
having already reached the imperial ear, the 
recommendation of Rantzau was scarcely neces- 
sary to insure him his warmest friendship. In- 
vited by the emperor, he repaired in 1599 to 
Prague, where he met with the kindest recep- 
tion. A pension of three thousand crowns was 
immediately settled upon him, and a commodi- 
ous observatory erected for his use in the vici- 


pelled to quit Gratz; but though he was recalled 
by the States of Styria, he felt his situation in- 
secure, and accepted of a pressing invitation 
from Tycho to settle at Prague, and assist him 
in his calculations. Having arrived in Bohemia 
in 1600, he was introduced by his friends to the 
Emperor Rodolph, from whom he ever after- 
wards received the kindest attention. On the 
death of Tycho in 1601, he was appointed ma- 
thematician to the Emperor, a situation in which 
he was continued during the successive reigns 
of Matthias and Ferdinand; but what was of 
more importance to science, he was put in pos- 





nity of that city. Here the exiled astr 
renewed with delight his interrupted labours, 
and the gratitude which he cherished for the 
royal favour increased the satisfaction which he 
felt in having so unexpectedly found a resting- 
place for approaching age. ‘These prospects of 
better days were enhanced by the good fortune 
of receiving two such men as Kepler and Lon- 
gomontanus for his pupils; but the fallacy of 
human anticipation was here, as in so many 
other cases, strikingly displayed. Tycho was 
not aware of the inroads which both his labours 
and his disappointments had made upon his 
constitution. Though surrounded with affec- 
tionate friends and admiring disciples, he was 
still an exile in a foreign land. Though his 
country had been base in its ingratitude, it was 
yet the Jand which he loved,—the scene of his 
earliest affections,—the theatre of his scientific 
glory. These feelings continually preyed upon 
his mind, and his unsettled spirit was ever ho- 
vering among his native mountains. In this 
condition he was attacked with a disease of the 
most painful kind, and though the paroxysms 
of its agonies had lengthened intermissions, yet 
he saw that death was approaching. He implored 
his pupils to persevere in their scientific labours. 
He conversed with Kepler on some of the pro- 
foundest points of astronomy, and with these 
secular occupations he mingled frequent acts of 
piety and devotion. In this happy condition he 
expired without pain at the age of fifty-five, the 
unquestionable victim of the councils of Chris- 
tian IV. 
“ John Kepler. 


“ John Kepler was born at Wiel, in Wirtem- 
berg, in 1571. He was educated for the church, 
and discharged even some of the clerical func- 
tions; but his devotion to science withdrew him 
from the study of theology. Having received 
mathematical instruction from the celebrated 
Mestlinus, he had made such progress in the 
science, that he was invited in 1594 to fill the 
mathematical chair of Gratz in Styria. Endowed 
with a fertile imagination, his mind was ever 
intent upon subtle and ingenious speculations. 
In the year 1596 he published his peculiar 
views in a work on the Harmonies and Analo- 
gies of Nature. In this singular production, he 
attempts to solve what he calls the great cosmo- 
graphical mystery of the admirable proportion 
of the planetary orbits; and by means of the 
six regular geometrical solids, he endeavours to 
assign a reason why there are six planets, and 
why the dimensions of their orbits, and the time 
of their periodical revolutions were such as Co- 
pernicus had found them. * * * A copy of this 
work was presented by its author to Tycho 
Brahe, who had been too long versed in the 
severe realities of observation, to attach any 
value to such wild theories. He advised his 
young friend, ‘ first to lay a solid foundation for 
his views by actual observation, and then, by 
ascending from these, to strive to reach the 
causes of things ;’ and there is reason to think, 
that by the aid of the whole Baconian philoso- 
phy, thus compressed by anticipation into a 
single sentence, he abandoned for a while his 
visionary inquiries. 

“In the year 1588 Kepler suffered persecu- 
tion for his religious principles, and was com- 





of the valuable collection of Tycho’s ob- 
servation. * * * 

* Although our author was conducted to these 
great laws by the patient examination of well 
established facts, his imagination was ever hur- 
rying him among the wilds of conjecture. Con- 
vinced that the mean distances of the planets 
from the sun bore to one another some mysteri- 
ous relation, he not only compared them with 
the regular geometrical solids, but also with the 
intervals of musical tones; an idea which the 
ancient Pythagoreans had suggested, and which 
had been adopted by Archimedes himself. All 
these comparisons were fruitless; and Kepler 
was about to abandon an inquiry of about seven- 
teen years’ duration, when, on the 8th March 
1618, he conceived the idea of comparing the 
powers of the different numbers which express 
the planetary distances, in place of the numbers 
themselves. He compared the squares and the 
cubes of the distances with the same powers of 
the periodic times; nay, he tried even the 
squares of the times with the cubes of the dis- 
tances; but his hurry and impatience led him 
into an error of calculation, and he rejected this 
law as having no existence in nature! On the 
15th May, his mind again reverted to the same 
notion, and upon making the calculations anew, 
and free from error, he discovered the great law 
that the squares of the periodic times of any two 
planets are to one another as the cubes of their 
distances from the sun. Enchanted with this 
unexpected result, he could scarcely trust his 
calculations; and, to use his own language, he 
at first believed that he was dreaming, and had 
taken for granted the very truth of which he 
was in search. This brilliant discovery was pub- 
lished in 1619, in his ‘ Harmony of the World,’ 
a work dedicated to James VI. of Scotland. 
Thus were established what have been called 
the three laws of Kepler,—the motion of the 
planets in elliptical orbits,—the proportionality 
between the areas described and their times of 
description,—and the relations between the 
squares of the periodic times and the cubes of 
the distances. * * * 


“ The misery in which Kepler lived forms a 
painful contrast with the services which he per- 
formed to science. The pension on which he 
subsisted was always in arrear, and, though the 
three emperors, whose reigns he adorned, di- 
rected their ministers to be more punctual in 
its payment, the disobedience of their commands 
was a source of continued vexation to Kepler. 
When he retired to Sagan, in Silesia, to spend 
in retirement the remainder of his days, his pe- 
cuniary difficulties became still more harassing. 
Necessity at last compelled him to apply per- 
sonally for the arrears which were due; and he 
noaniinge set out in 1630 for Ratisbon ; but 
in consequence of the great fatigue which so 
long a journey on horseback produced, he was 
seized with a fever, which carried him off on the 
30th November 1630, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age.” p. 114—28. 

The notice of Galileo, which immediately 
follows that of Kepler, we gave in our former 
review; and we now close our extracts with 
a recommendation of the volume as a plea- 
sant, and still more as a valuable one. 
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De la Gréce Moderne, et de ses Rapports 
avec I’ Antiquité. Par Edgar Quinet. 
Membre de la Commission envoyée par 
le Gouvernement en Morée. Paris, chez 
Levrault. 


TueEre is no country, not even the most fre- 
quented, so well known as to render it diffi- 
cult for a conscientious and careful observer 
to collect materials for a new and interesting 
picture of it. It is, in fact, the mind of the 
writer, and his peculiar manner of conceiving 
the objects presented to his view, which 
lends novelty to the landscape ;—just as it is 
the style of design, of colouring, and of 
treating the accessories, which, after the 
subject has been wrought upon a thousand 
times by his predecessors, renders the ‘ Holy 
Family,’ the ‘ Venus,’ the ‘ Prometheus,’ or 
the ‘ Deluge’ of a modern artist a new work, 
in spite all that may have been previously 
done. Greece, therefore, though whole 
armies of travellers have scanned its aspect, 
described its antique remains or natural 
beauties, and imagined hypotheses to account 
for the moral phenomena observable among 
its modern population, is still a region where 
research would be far from fruitless. Innu- 
merable spots, hitherto untrodden, remain to 
be examined ; various questions relating to 
its ancient geography have yet to be settled; 
and numerous races, of men, now existing 
upon its surface, ignorant or careless of its 
ancient ylory, and awaiting the appearance 
of a government which shall secure to them 
the tranquil possession of a morsel of bread, 
remain to be studied, and represented ex- 
actly as they are, for the satisfaction and in- 
formation of such as consider nothing beneath 
their notice which relates to the interests of 
humanity. 

Itis absurd, after the numerous vicissitudes 
which the country has experienced, the irrup- 
tions of barbarians, the barbarizing effects of 
bad laws and worse superstitions, the internal 
struggles which have never ceased during 
two thousand years, and, still more perverting 
and demoralizing than all these, whole ages 
of the most complete servitude,—it is absurd, 
we say, considering all those things, to seek 
in Greece for worthy representatives of its 
ancient heroes. The present inhabitants of 
the country are barbarians. They, no doubt, 
spurn the en and so do the Cal- 
mucks, the Russians, the Otaheitians, and 
the Hottentots: but this does not alter the 
state of the case. Barbarians they are, and 
barbarians they must remain, until a well- 
constituted government, just laws, and a 
pure religion, shall lift them up out of their 
abject and miserable condition. But what 
then? Have we no sympathy for man in a 
state of barbarism? Is it not this very cir- 
cumstance which principally renders them 
the objects of our compassion? The soil of 
Greece should inspire some respect not only 
in the classical scholar, whom literature in 
some measure brings into contact with her 
ages of glory, but in all who derive benefit 
or pleasure from the arts of life, since it was 
through Greece that we originally received 
the seeds of that very civilization which has 
now raised us above her. The individuals 
from whom we receive the principle of ani- 
mal life, are venerated and honoured by us 
as parents, and justly preferred before all 
other human beings; and, by the same rule, 
the people by whom the principle of political 





and intellectual life was originally transmitted 
to our race, should command from us a high 
degree of veneration, and an affection some- 
thing resembling the filial. In civilization, 
Greece was the parent of the modern world; 
and it is this fact which explains the reveren- 
tial awe with which all unsophisticated tra- 
vellers behold the desolation and ruin which 
now deform her soil. 

M. Quinet, the author whose work at pre- 
sent occupies our attention, and has given 
rise to the above remarks, is a man whose 
feelings are under the control of a high de- 
gree of judgment, and who, though some- 
what too much inclined to view nations and 
countries in a poetical light, and in large 
masses, as it were, is still a sane and skilful 
observer, possessed of extensive knowledge 
and an original vein of thinking. As a 
writer, however, his merits are considerably 
obscured by want of perspicuity, a fault not 
at all uncommon in Germany, the country in 
which he appears to have been educated. 
His style is naturally bold and vigorous, but 
by aiming at the sublime, it very often be- 
comes misty, obscure and crabbed, and irri- 
tating instead of amusing tothe reader. In 
disposing and laying out his materials, a part 
ofauthorship in which his countrymen usually 
excel, he is extremely awkward ; indeed, to 
speak the truth, he seems to have allowed his 
subject to run into whatever form it pleased, 
without concerning himself at all about the 
matter. Hence the utility of his work is 
considerably diminished. We never know 
where to find anything. Narrative, reflec- 
tions, discussions—everything is jumbled to- 
gether; and if we wish to make any use of 
the book, we must do what the author him- 
self should have done for us, that is, make 
out a complete table of contents or index. 
This is unfortunate for M. Quinet; for al- 
though he has really added considerably to 
our information respecting many parts of the 
Morea, many persons of fastidious tastes 
will rather remain in ignorance upon those 
matters, than wade through a performance, 
which, critically speaking, has neither begin- 
ning, middle, nor end. Still, we wovld re- 
commend the work to all those who seek in 
books of travels for information rather than 
amusement, though there are numerous pas- 
sages which would be thought sufficiently 
lively even by the lighter class of readers. 


Of all the provinces of Greece, perhaps 
Arcadia, notwithstanding the splendour which 
poetry has thrown around its name, is that 
of which the least correct ideas have been 
formed. We have contemplated it rather in 
the flattering reflex of the landscapes of 
Poussin, or in the poetry of Virgil and Theo- 
critus, than in history, and, in consequence, 
represented it to ourselves as a series of calm 
and smiling landscapes, glittering with dewy 
light, and radiant with pastoral beauty. By 
the aid of M. Quinet, who perfectly agrees 
in his descriptions with other modern travel- 
lers in the Morea, we may now, however, 
acquire a more correct notion of this renowned 
poetic scene :— 

“We now prepared,” says he, “ to penetrate 
by the way of Megalopolis into Arcadia. The 
next day, which was overcast with clouds, we 


wound round the northern side of the rocky | 


mountain of Londari, and, traversing a succes- 
sion of green knolls covered with brushwood, 
drew near the gravelly channel of the Alpheus, 
here scarcely distinguishable from the streams 


which flow into it. The verdure and freshness 
of the lands, maintained by the waters of peren- 
nial fountains, communicated to these plains 
the appearance of vast lawns, in which nothing 
appeared wanting to the eye, but the ancient 
flocks of Arcas. Nevertheless, these landscapes, 
of which so much has been said by the ancients, 
are too tranquil for modern taste. Immense, 
rich, well-watered meadows, small groves with- 
out shade, rivulets running through artificial 
trenches even with the soil, with vast grazing 
grounds like those of Normandy, represent with 
precision the monotony and quiet abundance of 
those idyllic or pastoral dialogues, which, with- 
out change or variety, proceeded with addresses, 
replies, and rejoinders of equal length; and it 
is not improbable that this kind of poetry, 
springing from the weariness of a people attached 
to the soil, connected itself more easily with 
fertile pastures than with the arid slopes and 
brilliant light of a ravine.” 

Here we have aspecimen of those visionary 
hypotheses which swarm throughout the work, 
Taking it for granted that the ancient Arca- 
dians were great pastoral poets, the author 
undertakes to account for it from the nature of 
their country, and at once discovers a striking 
resemblance between an eclogue and a mea- 
dow. The fact, however, is, that this species 
of poetry, which took its rise in Sicily, never, 
so far at least as is known, flourished in 
Arcadia ; though comparatively modern poets, 
who were aware of its retired position, made 
it the scene of their little rustic dramas. No 
doubt, shoulda sensible shepherd ever become 
a poet, he would describe the peculiarities of 
the pastoral life; but if the shepherds of 
Arcadia were ever possessed by the Nine, 
their ambition, like that of the kings who 
lived before Agamemnon, is now contained 
within “ the small compass of a grave.” 


To proceed, however, with our Arcadian 
traveller :— 

“We left Megalopolis,” he observes, “in 
order to plunge, as it were, into the recesses of 
Mount Lyczeus, the most curious and obscure 
portion of the Peloponnesus, and which had al- 
ready cost Mr. Dodwell so much trouble. We 
moved towards the west through the huts of 
Cashimi, whence the tower of Delhi Hassan, on 
the site of the ancient Acacsium, is visible on 
the left. A little farther on, we again come up 
with the Alpheus, or Megalo-Potamo, which, 
hurrying his waters over a sandy bed, still con- 
tinues the pursuit of his mistress, Arethusa; 
and assuredly this fable could not be applied to 
a river which imitates more completely the pre- 
cipitation of youth. Like the Nymph, we found 
his banks a little too flat and bare. We were 
now, too, in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Macareus, and crossed those ponds on the banks 
of which Mercury was born. It was here, also, 
among the thickets, which the river had torn up 
by the roots, that the battles of the Titans had 
been fought. We climbed up the first slopes of 
the Lyceus through thick forests, which cast a 
kind of druidical shadow over the traditions of 
the place. These woods have never been felled, 
from the most remote antiquity. Nothing is to 
be seen around but cylinders of bark-trees which 
have fallen from old age, and emit a phosphoric 
light—others, riven, black, and blasted by the 
thunderbolt ; and the few solitary shepherds who 
nestled with their gray frocks in these hollow 
trunks, looked exactly like so many statues in 
niches of ebony. Numerous flocks of wild doves, 
| which flew noiselessly about, and a few green 
woodpeckers were boring the tops of the oaks 
| with their bills. Here and there were small 
| footpaths, which seemed to have been worn by 
the steps of fauns, and among these we quickly 
lost ourselves; huge blocks of stone, among 
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which the travellers persist in seeking for the 
ruins of some gigantic city; the rustling of 
wintry leaves, from which the winds elicited 
those prophetic sounds which revealed the de- 
crees of destiny at Dodona; and to all this was 
added the trampling of our horses over frail 
bridges, frequently not above a foot in width, 
which were thrown over the torrents. Mean- 
while a storm came on, and our acquaintance 
with Lycaean Jove was commenced amid the roar 
of thunder. The sun, which had hitherto been 
extremely brilliant, was now hidden by the 
clouds, and the lightning flashes succeeded each 
other with such rapidity, that the whole forest 
seemed on fire. In an instant, a fine hail, which 
severely battered the branches of the trees, co- 
vered these heights with hoary steel. Through 
this hurricane we long pushed on in vain in 
search of a place of shelter, first making for a 
monk’s cell upon the summit of a lofty peak. 
This, however, we found to be roofless and all in 
ruins; but upon alower eminence a village now 
presented itself to our eyes, and towards this we 
proceeded. It was evening when we arrived at 
this village, the name of which we had never 
seen upon any map, or read in any traveller. 
Yet it was near this spot that Pan found his 

ipe. As we drew near, the screaming of 
children, the barking of dogs, and the hasty 
banging of doors, informed us that the arrival 
of a traveller was an unusual and terrific event 
at this place. I alighted drenched to the skin, 
and, entering a wretched cabin, was received 
with a smile by the mistress of it. The husband 
was sitting down at the farther end of the room. 
In the lofty stature, wild looks, and round 
bullet-like head.of this man, I thought I could 
discern the original type of the Pelagian Satyr ; 
and with his long cutlass glittering by his side, 
he might very well have passed for the genius 
of the wild scenes I had just traversed. He 
received me, however, in the most hospitable 
manner. While I was drying myself before a 
large fire, I observed, by the light of the setting 
sun, a group of women at the door, who were 
carefully observing us. They wore around their 
waists a piece of woollen cloth fastened to their 
form by a girdle. The upper part of their body 
was nearly naked. Their light graceful forms 
recalled to my mind the goddess Diana, who 
was the guardian deity of these fastnesses; but 
if we made the least movement towards them 
they flew away with terror. When night came 
on, we clubbed together our provisions for a 
common feast. I produced what olives I had 
left, and our host contributed a quantity of wild 
herbs, gathered on the neighbouring mountains, 
and boiled in clean water, (and which is the only 
food of the inland races). This was served up 
upon a plate of beech-wood, in which we all 
fished for our share with our fingers. The feast 
was crowned with a cake of bean-flower, which 
was rapidly kneaded and baked among the 
cinders. One young child was suspended to the 
roof in the trunk of a small tree, fashioned like 
a canoe, and swung up like a hammock; while 
another stood bolt upright in the middle of the 
floor, repeating his prayers, and making nume- 
rous genuflexions, which were imitated by the 
rest of the family.” 


Such is our traveller’s description of a 
scene in Arcadia. It is executed with ability, 
and by its vivid touches transports us for a 
moment to the spot. Further on, he thus 
expresses the feelings he experienced upon 
suddenly finding himself in sight of an ancient 
temple on Mount Cotyle :— 

“An exclamation of my guide caused me to 
turn round, and, casting my eyes towards the 
summit of the hill, I saw before me a cluster of 
columns, all standing upright and uninjured, 
and forming altogether the most magnificent 
sight lever beheld. I had known that they 





were to be found near that spot; yet the effect 
was so sudden, so unexpected, that it seemed 
like an enchantment. I could not dissipate the 
astonishment which had seized upon me on 
finding so splendid a creation of art upon such 
a rocky pinnacle, bordering on the region of 
snow, without trees, or path, or any trace what- 
ever of man. I reckoned thirty-one columns 
erect, nearly all united by their architrave.” 

The sculptures which adorned the interior 
frieze, representing the combat of the La- 
pithz and the Centaurs, and the battle of the 
Amazons, are now in the British Museum. 

These specimens of M. Quinet’s work have 
by no means been chosen as the best, but 
merely for their shortness ; and because they 
are not calculated to give the reader an un- 
favourable impression of the work. We re- 
peat, however, our recommendation of the 
book, in gratitude for the pleasure it has 
afforded us, in spite of the many fanciful 
notions which the author has ventured to 
put before the world. 





A Sketch of the Principal Means which have been 
employed to ameliorate the Intellectual and 
Moral Condition of the Working Classes at Bir- 
mingham. By William Matthews. London, 
1831. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuis little pamphlet is a reprint of an essay, 
which was originally prefixed to the ‘ Historical 
Sketch of Gas-Lighting.’ It is a concise narra- 
tive of the efforts which have been made by in- 
telligent and zealous men, to improve by means 
of instruction the moral and mental condition 
of the working classes at Birmingham. We 
may now, without offence, acknowledge, that no 
population in the world stood more in need of 
it—the brutal outrages of 1791 were a disgrace 
to the civilized world. Upon this subject the 
writer has some pertinent observations, and as 
they are mixed up with a pleasant personal 
sketch of Priestley, they will no doubt gratify 
our readers :— 

“Perhaps no other individual saw more of 
those unhappy transactions than the writer of 
these pages. He was an indignant witness of 
the destruction of Dr. Priestley’s library, manu- 
scripts, and apparatus—the means of those great 
discoveries which have interwoven his name 
with the existence of science, and reflected so 
much honour on his character. Reverting to 
these events with melancholy concern, he ear- 
nestly wishes that either they had not occurred, 
or that the foul blot could be effaced from the 
records of the place of his nativity, and erased 
from the annals of his country.” p. 10-11. 

The writer adds in a note :— 

“Though differing in religious opinions, I 
was in the habit of associating with those who 
regularly attended the instructions of Dr. Priest- 
ley; and had I formed my notions of him, or 
estimated his character from the representations 
which I often heard from the pulpit in the 
church, I must indeed have deemed him ‘the 
demon of heresy ;’ but happily I had been ac- 
customed to exercise my own faculties in the 
pursuit of truth. Muchas I had heard and read 
about Dr. Priestley, I did not know his person 
till the year 1788, when curiosity induced me 
to accompany a friend to hear a lecture which 
he delivered on a Sunday afternoon. Amongst 
various other designations, we had been told 
that he was ‘a deluded visionary,’ and ‘a proud 
and haughty scorner;’ but we discovered such 
a delineation to be unjust, having no resemblance 
to reality. When we entered the place, we 
fourid a man of about the middle stature, slen- 
derly made, remarkably placid, modest, and 
courteous, pouring out, with the simplicity of a 
child, the great stores of his most capacious mind 

o aconsiderable number of young persons of 





both sexes, whom, with the familiarity and kind- 
ness of a friend, he encouraged to ask him ques- 
tions, either during the lecture or after it, if he 
advanced anything which wanted explanation, 
or struck them in a light different from his own. 
The impression made upon us was so strong, 
that we never failed afterwards to attend on 
such occasions in order to profit by his lessons, 
and we frequently went to hear him preach until 
he was driven from the town in 1791. His lec- 
tures were peculiarly instructive, and the gene- 
ral tenour of his sermons was practical, urging 
to the cultivation of universal benevolence, the 
earnest pursuit of knowledge, and the most un- 
restrained free inquiry upon all important sub- 
jects. He was the most unassuming, candid 
man I ever knew; and never did I hear from 
his lips, either in lecture or sermon, one illibe- 
ral sentiment, or one harsh expression concern- 
ing any persons who differed from him, not even 
of the individuals who were so much in the 
practice of abusing him and traducing his cha- 
racter.”” p. 11-12. 

We should not have thought ourselves justi- 
fied in alluding to the forgotten outrages of 1791, 
if the present conduct of the people of Birming- 
ham did not illustrate in a most satisfactory 
manner, the beneficial effects of education and 
instruction. Mr. Matthews, however, will speak 
with more authority on this subject, and there- 
fore we shall quote his words :— 

“ Birmingham may probably be adduced as 
one of the most striking instances and strongest 
proofs of the civilizing and moral effects of edu- 
cation, that characterize modern times. Previous 
to the wide diffusion of knowledge among the 
working classes in the town and its vicinity, 
whenever trade was so bad as to occasion a de- 
ficiency of employment, or provisions were at a 
high price, bakers, millers, butchers, farmers, 
and others, became the objects of their hatred 
and vengeance, and often suffered considerabl 
from the depredations committed upon then’, 
by the injury or destruction of their property. 
Happily, however, the influence of education has 
obviated these very serious evils; and such 
violations of justice and law, as indiscriminate 
plunder and riotous assemblages, do not now 
occur to disgrace the population. Though en- 
dued with feeling, they have learned to reason, 
and consequently their actions are consonant 
with their improved condition.” p. 24. 

It should be remembered, that the means b 
which this moral improvement has been effected, 
are equally simple and cheap, and were first em- 
ployed by men whose business labours left them 
less leisure than thousands think barely suffi- 
cient for personal enjoyment. The details will 
interest all who desire to see the working popu- 
lation of this country happy, for their happiness 
is dependent on their own moral government; 
and their moral government, on knowledge, 
Sunpay Scuoo.s were the first great channel 
through which instruction was conveyed to the 
humbler classes—and, on the very day we are 
writing this notice, London is all active in cele- 
brating their establishment, and doing honour 
to the memory of their worthy founder. District 
libraries have since been established in aid of 
the good cause, but their numbers are very 
limited—their extension indeed is a subject well 
worthy of consideration, and we would be most 
happy to lend an active assistance in furthering 
the views of any association that should be 
established for the purpose. Lectures were soon 
after given, and Mechanics’ Institutes may be 
considered as the present perfection at which 
we have arrived. 

This little sketch by Mr. Matthews, will help 
as aguide to those who are considering how best 
to make themselves useful in their generation; 
and we especially recommend it to Irish gentle- 
men, in the belief, that the extension of the same 
system to their country might be most beneficial. 
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Tales of the late Revolutions ; with a few others. 
By F. W. N. Bayley. London, 1831. Dalton. 


It is not impossible that when Mr. Bayley shall 
have been sobered down with a few more 
years—shall have cultivated his mind and taste, 
and learned that thinking is not always a waste 
of thought—he may write better than anything 
he has yet done gives promise of. His style is 
easy and pleasant, and he has some imagination 
—but he is too apt to mistake words for things— 
the outward sign for the inward feelings—is too 
fond of melo-dramatic effect, and has a very 
ill-regulated judgment. These, however, be 
it observed, are rather critical than popular 
objections ; and we should not be surprised to 
hear that these ‘Tales of the late Revolutions’ 
were in repute and demand at the circulating 
libraries. 


The Horticultural Register, Nos. I. and II. By 
J. Paxton and J. Harrison. London, 1831. 
Baldwin & Cradock. 


Tue great object of this new periodical, is to 
afford a cheap medium for the communication 
of all improvements relating to horticulture, 
rural economy, and natural history. It is prac- 
tical, and conducted by practical men, and is 
likely, we think, to be found generdily useful. 


A Bird's-eye View of Foreign Parts, and a Look 
at Home. By Harry Hawk’s Eye. London, 
1831. Wilson. 


Harry Hawk’s Eye is clever certainly—but so 
flippant, that we hope he is also young, in 
order that he may become more clever and less 
flippant. He may (taking his own assertion) — 
Have purchased knowledge 
In that renowned but most expensive college, 
Experience styled : 
but, assuredly, he is only yet a freshman, and 
has a great deal to learn before he can take a 
degree—imprimis, to know himself, and keep 
His lines of the same length. The poem isa 
rambling series of travelling reminiscences, 
with notes at the foot of most pages—in which 
notes, as at places of execution, subjects of all 
denominations are “turned off.” We subjoin 
a specimen, and pray that Harry Hawk’s Eye 
may not contradict an old proverb, and find that 
hawks do pike out hawks’ een. 
The infant Rhone— 
A bouncing boy it is—in heedless play 
It gambols on, and takes its headstrong way, 
Kissing at its birth two hundred hands 
Of women, washing in their floating stands. 
Our pack of thoughts receives most curious shuffles, 
And the said simile “ of smoothing ruffles” 
Perchance was thus turned up; but when a chain 
Has caught our fancy, then it is in vain 
We struggle hard to break the link in two.— 
The waters were superlatively blue, 
And fancy hanging on the washing line, 
Conceived this image—new, if not divine— 
That English of the — order, 
With gambling rage, had crossed Helvetia’s border ; 
A company of men-washers by steam, 
Whose stone-blue’arts had stone-blue’d all the stream— 
The thought was poison. 
We agree with the author, that “ the thought 
was poison,” and do not envy him his power of 
etical association. We trust he will outlive 
his taste for vulgar smartness. 





The Pulpit, No. XVII. London, 1831. Harding. 


WE have heretofore spoken of this work,—on 
this occasion therefore, we shall only observe, 
that some of the sermons in this volume well 
deserved to be treasured there, and that, as a 
whole, it will be acceptable to our more serious 
friends. 


Bible Letters for Children. By Lucy Barton. 
London, 1831. Souter. 

ALL first appearances are interesting, from that 

of a primrose to that of an amiable young autho- 

ress. Miss Barton appeals to our sympathies 

on more accounts than one. First, she is the 


and poet. Next, Charles Lamb has sung of her 
in one of his quaint much-meaning ditties. Lastly, 
she has written a very nice little book, ‘ Bible 
Letters for Children ;’ in which the leading in- 
cidents from Genesis to the return of the Jews 
from Captivity, are narrated in the epistolary 
form. Unlike too many books intended for 
children, the style of these letters is not above 
their comprehension, whilst simplicity is kept 
free from meanness. Practical inferences drawn 
from the facts are neatly introduced,—and with- 
out parade. As Charles Lamb says— 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 

Candid meanings, best express 

Mind of quiet Quakeress. 

Bernard Barton has prefixed some introduc- 
tory verses and a preface, which add of course 
to the interest of his daughter's pleasing little 
book. 


Hymns for Children. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 
London, 1831. Hailes. 
A very pretty little book, very prettily got up, 
that, without rivalling Dr. Watts’ ‘ Divine Songs,’ 
or Jane Taylor’s ‘ Hymns for Infant Minds,’ 
forms a valuable addition to the Nursery Sun- 
day Library. The Hymns are printed in good 
clear type, which is no small advantage to the 
juvenile learners. There are too many words 
printed in italics; but this can easily be avoided 
in another edition. We subjoin a specimen of 
Mr. Fletcher’s laudable endeavours to make 
piety pleasing to little children :— 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
Lord, whatever we may need, 
Give us of thy boundless store ; 
And thy children kindly feed 
With thy grace for evermore. 
Suffer none, O Lord, to pine, 
With privations sore distrest ; 


But from Mercy’s fount divine, 
Let them be with favour blest. 
Give us neither want nor wealth, 
Lest thy children fall from thee, 
But endowed with strength and health, 
Give us to contented be. 
So, with every want supplied, 
None may murmur or complain, 
So, each craving thought denied, 
None shall worship Thee for gain. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 

Is the Cholera Spusmodica of India a Contagious 
disease ? The question considered in a letter ad- 
dressed to Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D. 
By William Macmichael, M.D. London, 
1831. Murray. 

THE question whether the cholera spasmodica of 
India be contagious, is of such immense impor- 
tance, that we should like to see it discussed fairly 
and fully. While the governments of Europe are 
taking every measure of precaution that human 
ingenuity can devise against the propagation of 
the disease, many medical men, and those who 
have had the best opportunities of observing it 
in all climates, deny that it is contagious. Dr. 
Macmichael, well known as a warm partizan 
of contagion generally, has here taken the field 
with great spirit in favour of the contagiousness 
of the cholera spasmodica, and his reasons are 
certainly worthy of the most mature considera- 
tion. 





Principles of Lithotrity; or, a Treatise on the 
Art of Extracting the Stone without Incision. 
By the Baron Heurteloup, Doctor of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine, Paris— illustrated with 
plates of the instruments used in Lithotrity. 
London, 1831. Whittaker. 

Lituotriry is one of the most useful discove- 

ries which art has devised for the relief of man- 

kind. Even so early as the time of Sanctorius, 
it was thought possible, but it was reserved for 
modern practice to prove it by experiment. In 
the short interval between 1813, when a Bava- 


the present time, lithotrity has been brought to 
such a state of perfection, as to induce a well- 
founded hope that the painful and often dange- 
rous operation of lithotomy will be superseded, 
and the suffering patient be henceforth relieved 
with little pain and less danger. 

This is in a great measure due to Baron 
Heurteloup’s exertions. Itis not a subject on 
which we can enter critically, but we recommend 
in the strongest manner this interesting work 
to the consideration of all our medical readers, 
and we hope that the full and satisfactory ex- 
planation of Baron Heurteloup, will induce our 
surgeons to well consider the subject on which 
he treats. 


Practical Observations on Prolapsus of the Rectum. 
By Frederick Salmon, F.R.C.S. London, 
1831. Whittaker. 

A practical essay, extremely well written, upon 
one of the more distressing and least under- 
stood diseases. We agree with the author, that 
brief observations are more likely to be of ge- 
neral service, than any elaborate work replete 
with theoretical and metaphysical reasoning ; and 
we are sure that his own book will tend to 
prove it. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





[WE are pleased in having an opportunity of inserting 
the following lines from the pen of the self-educated 
poet of Chichester. Of his poems, and the interesting 
piece of auto-biography with which they are introduced, 
we have already given an account.t Doctor Southey, 
and other eminent men, have borne testimony to the 
merit of Charles Crocker, and tothe pleasure they de- 
rived from visiting and conversing with him. But what 
most raises our opinion of his genius and character, is 
the manner in which he is spoken of and estimated in 
his native town.) 

SONNET. 


WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


An! little thought I, when, in life’s glad spring, 
I poured my happy feelings into song, 
That to such strains as I was wont to sing, 
Taste e’er would listen—that her gifted throng 
To my rude minstrelsy the meed of praise 
Would e’er award ;—and hence, like magic spell 
On my charm’d ear their cheering accents fell, 
Inspiring the fond hope of better days. 
And now my grateful muse to honours high 
Aspires, and fain the album’s page would grace: 
Her proudest wish that gentle beauty’s eye, 
Well-pleased, might there her humble offering 
trace ; 
For earth can boast no charm to sweeten toil, 
Or cheer the heart, like lovely woman’s smile. 


LINES IN A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


Lavy! delighted I have traced, 

On each fair page, a mind 
Rich in the sterling wealth of taste— 
In fancy lively, and yet chaste— 

In feeling most refin’d. 
I cannot but be proud to see 

My wild flowers find a place 
’Mid the choice sweets here wreath’d by thee, 
In beautiful variety, 

With elegance and grace. 

C. Crocker. 





THE WITTY CAPTAIN. 

Tue reputation of “ aman of wit” is rather 
difficult to be acquired, but is the easiest 
thing in the world to be maintained. After 
the height is once gained, it is next to an 
impossibility to dislodge him. His feeblest 
sallies put whole regions of opposing witti- 
cisms to the rout. I have known cases where 
a repartee, too sharp to be answered in words, 
has been deprived of all its effect by a wink 
from an acknowledged wit. 











daughter of Bernard Barton, an estimable man 


rian surgeon first recommended it for trial, to 


+ See Athensum, No. 157, p. 679. 
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When the legitimate Momus is enthroned 
amidst his own subjects, he is one of the 
kindest and pleasantest monarchs imagi- 
nable: he scatters quips and cranks upon his 
fascinated courtiers, as other potentates be- 
stow garters and ribbons—a nickname from 
his lips is a title of honour. He is, however, 
the most absolute of kings: his word is law. 
But in the wide continent of London there 
are various petty monarchies of this kind ; 
in each of which the same tyranny and ab- 
solutism prevail. The monarch of the Hesse 
Cassel of wit, is as much above the law in his 
square acre of territory, as King Hood the 
First is in his extensive dominions. The tea- 
table over which he pours ferth his royal 
impromptus is set as obsequiously in a roar 
—or rather, as his subjects are principally of 
the softer sex, in a titter—as the House of 
Commons was by the sallies of Sheridan. 
But when this small potentate penetrates, by 
accident or design, into the realms of some 
rival wit, then comes the tug of war. The 
unfortunate stranger loses half his weight and 
value; in short, he becomes a half-sovereign. 
His most brilliant displays are disregarded ; 
while a nod, a shrug, a grunt, of his antago- 
nist, is received with unbounded applause ; 
and he begins, perhaps, to acknowledge the 
justice of that old Scottish proverb, which 
says, “that the king’s chaff is better than 
other folk’s corn.” But when a man’s fame 
has travelled a little farther than this—when 
he is made the subject of conversation in 
streets at some considerable distance, and 
they begin to marvel if he be as witty and 
amusing as their own dear then comes the 
crisis; then is brought into collision the power 
of the two dynasties ; and the Pharsalia fol- 
lows of those rivals in the world of wit. Caesar 
excels in puns, but Pompey is a dead hand 
at a riddle ; their powers of song are nearly 
on a level: for a while the engagement is 
fierce and obstinate ;—Pompey sings a face- 
tious song, with imitations of dogs and birds 
introduced in the chorus—Czsar, on the 
other hand, sings a parody of his own com- 
position without moving a muscle of his 
face ; — Pompey becomes fidgetty on the 
success of this maneeuvre, and, losing his 
self-possession, pushes forward all his best 
appointed repartees to the charge at once— 
Cesar receives them with undaunted cool- 
ness, and, having repulsed them in great 
disorder, completes their overthrow by a 
battalion of epigrams ;—Pompey is driven 
into entire silence; and the grins of the an- 
tiquated virgins, who sat spectatresses of the 
fight, hail young Julius imperator on the 
field of battle. 

The same thing is carried on in small 
towns, and to a much greater extent than 
in London. I knew a person who, by dint 
of a red nose and a squint, was acknowledged 
to be the most entertaining man in his vil- 
lage. Whoever came to was as regu- 
larly introduced to him, as to any of the 
sights and wonders of the neighbourhood. 
His sayings in themselves were nothing— 
his stories were most wearisome; but his 
nose and his squint made anything pass cur- 
rent. If his self-satisfied dulness roused 
your anger, and your wit lightened down 
upon him—no matter—he stopped you in 
the middle of your wrath ; and, while every 
eye was fixed in anticipation of your martyr- 
dom, and his Bardolph nose was flaming 
upon you, he would, after a becoming pause, 











give one of his superhuman squints, and, 
turning in all gentleness to his admiring 
friends, settle the question to the honour of 
his humanity, with “ You know I could say 
something—but I won’t.” With this talisman 
he was invulnerable: the most biting sar- 
casms could not touch him, of whom all 
were assured that he could say something, 
though he had magnanimity enough not to 
say it. For years this man reigned king of 
the realms of Fun, in the village of ,on 
the strength of his nose, his squint, and this 
oracular sentence. People, however, began 
atlast totire of his sovereignty, and to wonder 
what in the world it could be, which the 
Captain (for he was on half-pay of the 
shire militia,) could say, but would not. He 
was at last worried nee he went; his 
nose was lampooned in the County Chronicle, 
his squint ridiculed even before his face ; but 
with the same profound pause and inex- 
pressible ogle, he responded to every attack, 
“You know I could say something—but I 
won't.” Years were passing away, and, 
though he still saiinel his sovereignty, his 
silence upon this point began to be considered 
a sort of flaw in his title. One generation 
of his admirers had nearly disappeared—the 
wits, who began their reigns in the neigh- 
bouring villages, had descended from the 
merry into the grave; and the Captain, with 
his nose and eyes, was the sole specimen of 
the ancient race of kings. He, too, gradually 
began to wane, but with no diminution of 
the comicality of his visage: death seemed 
to have no effect on the facetious twinkle 
of his eye; and even the apothecary could 
scarcely refrain from laughter, as the ex- 
piring man turned on him the irresistible 
absurdity of his squint, and told him he felt 
he was in a serious state. The apothecary, 
who had been one of his most constant ad- 
mirers, bethought him of this last opportu- 
nity of worming out the heart of the Captain’s 
mystery. 

“ Well, Captain, how do you feel yourself 
to-day ?’”—“ Going, going,” said the Cap- 
tain.—* No, no, I hope not: pray is there 
nothing on your mind?”—* No, Doctor; I 
think your drugs have left very little either 
on my mind or stomach.”—“ But is there 
nothing, I mean, which—which you have 
often said you could say?—perhaps now is the 
only opportunity you will have, and 4g 
The Captain turned in his bed, and fixing 
his still expressive eye upon the querist— 
hemmed two or three times, as if to clear his 
throat, and said, “ Well, you know I could 
say something, but—I—won't.” He never 
spoke again, and his secret and his reputation 
descended with him into the tomb. 

W. J. 














A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF ROME.—No. VI. 
The Churches, and, incidentally, of Michael Angelo. 


Tue churches at Rome are endless. You 
may conclude generally that they are in 
bad taste without, and very rich and hand- 
some within: of the statuary they contain, 
very little indeed is really fine; and as to 
paintings, one-half that you read of, are 
names and nothing more; they are often 
dark, dirty, ruined, and hid in little obscure 
chapels, where it would be nearly impossible 
to see them, if they were worth seeing. I 
except, of course, the ‘Sibyls’ of Raphael at 
S. Maria della Pace, the ‘St. Michael’ by 





Guido, and the ‘ Moses’ of Michael Angelo, 
at S. Pietro in Vinculis. 

That the Sibyls of Raphael should be ex- 
cepted cannot be questioned: they are full 
of his highest power and grandest expression. 
The ‘ Michael’ I have heard censured, and 
some one has called it the opera-dancer ; 
but, believe me, it is a fine picture. The en- 
graving has nothing of that living principle 
which seems to animate every part of the 
figure, and even the sword that flashes in the 
hand of the angel; nor does the subject at 
all suggest to you the manner in which it is 
treated. Though the figure of Michael is 
delicate and beautiful, rather than terrible, 
resistance seems impossible; he rushes on- 
wards, not to oppose, but to sweep away 
opposition—as one executing the resolve of 
the Most High, not as a champion; he is 
like an embodied flash of lightning, or an 
emanation from the Godhead. 

There is nothing worth seeing at S. Pietro 
in Vinculis but the ‘ Moses,’ and here it is 
the fashion to say the ‘ Moses’ is not worth 
seeing: one will tell you he is scratching his 
belly, another that he is troubled with the 
gripes ; and a living sculptor here professes, 
not merely to hold the ‘ Moses’ but Michael 
Angelo himself in contempt. I put this all 
down in remembrance of the facility with 
which a great work may be treated ridicu- 
lously, and of the self-complacency with which 
a puny creature can make mouths at great- 
ness. The ‘Moses’ is one of the grandest 
works in modern sculpture. Moses, in our 
minds, stands in the same relation to god 
and man, that Pan did in the old world—in 
the fierceness of his passions, in the savage 
untamed acuteness of sense, he was brutish 
as Pan, and may be considered, intellectually, 
as haunched, horned, and treading on horny 
hoofs: but this very passion was power, and 
made him a leader, a legislator, and a pro- 
phet; and this mixture of character no man 
ever better conceived, and none could or 
would have dared so boldly to express as 
Michael Angelo: one limb alone of this 
figure would be evidence of the sculptor’s 
vast power, if no other trace of him were in 
existence. Had it stood as intended—one of 
a numerous group, on a monument of pro- 
portionate magnitude, instead of being, as 
now, cramped up in a sort of arm-chair—it 
would have struck terror and awe in the 
beholder beyond any figure I ever beheld. 
The expression is sublime and terrible—it is 
the prophet about to denounce the punish- 
ments of the law upon the worshippers of the 
molten calf. The fact is, Michael Angelo 
must not be judged by the same rules we 
judge others: he was to himself a law—the 
end he proposed was different to the end 
proposed by others, either before or since— 
his excellence is essentially the expression of 
—— of the Greeks it was simplicity and 

eauty; of the moderns it is sentiment, in 
which they include beauty, but exclude pas- 
sion—passions of the mind, though not of 
the heart ;—with the Greeks it was form; 
and though the ‘Laocoon,’ and the ‘ Dying 
Gladiator,’ are grand exceptions, (if either 
be Greek, which I believe they are not,) 
they are the only exceptions which at this 
moment I remember—for I cannot include 
the ‘ Niobe’—out of the thousand statues that 
remain, where the internal workings of the 
mind are made pre-eminent over form. Mi- 


chael Angelo knew nothing of form but as 
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it was informed—it was the living soul within 
with which alone he concerned himself; and 
it is this—it is expression—that is the con- 
summation and perfection of art. Michael 
Angelo, therefore, had a higher aim, a more 
clear perception of the highest excellence 
than any other. As a sculptor, he must be 
considered as master and scholar, the first 
and the last of his school; it would therefore 
be extremely inconsequential, even if it were 
true, to say that the excellence he proposed 
to himself was inferior to the Greek because 
he has left nothing equal to the Greeks, or to 
the moderns because he has been excelled ; 
he stands alone; and we are not to oppose 
the solitary labours of one life, to the ex- 
ertions of many lives through many ages. 
It may more justly be doubted, whether the 
excellence he proposed be attainable. 

I have committed myself thus far, because 
I could not endure that so great a man should 
be struck out of the Kalendar to please a mere 
fashionable heresy; the records of fame are 
not so rich in great names that we may erase 
them idly; the fame of past generations is 
theinheritance of ours; and I have a confident 
assurance that the name of Michael Angelo 
will be a bright star to cheer those “ that in 
the wide sea wandering are,” ages after this 
sculptor and his works and my criticism are 
forgotten. Yet let me do justice to all. The 
sculptor, who professes to hold Michael An- 
gelo in contempt, is a man of genius in his 
way; makes little loves very prettily; has 
grouped two or three delicate figures well 
and beautifully, and is, in short, of this age, 
and clever enough:—but of grandeur and 
sublimity, or the character of the grand and 
sublime, neither he nor the age have an idea; 
his statue of —— is as huge a piece of stone- 
masonry as any gentleman of ten feet high 
could well appear. 

This notice of the three things best worth 
seeing in the churches has led me away from 
the churches themselves. Their general effect 
I have mentioned, and few deserve particular 
notice. The front ofthe Basilicade S. Giovanni 
has been abused and perhaps justly, but is, not- 
withstanding this censure,imposing and grand; 
the interior is bad, the cloisters curious and 
deserving attention. ‘The palace attached is 
another sumptuous pile ; I speak merely of its 
impression on the mind. The Baptistry is 
old and gloomy; the Scala Santa opposite is 
not inelegant, and gives variety to the scene: 
indeed, the whole architectural character of 
this spot is fine, and the view from it over the 
desolation of the Campagna and its crumbling 
ruins, is as full of melancholy interest as any 
scene in Rome. Here I was for the first time 
let into the shamelessness of catholicism. I 
had hitherto declined seeing Saints’ skulls, 
martyrs’ tongues, and “ such small gear’; but 
here there was no resisting. Among other 
things, they profess to have an exact measure 
ofthe height of Jesus, which millions, we were 
assured, had measured themselves against, 
and no one ever fitted—except one of our own 
party; nothing could be more exact, as we 
imagined, but the young priest treated it as 
ridiculous, because—it was impossible! Whe- 
ther —— fitted the measure or not, you may 
conclude from this that Jesus was about six 
feet one inch. Here too they have the table 
at which the last supper was eaten; “and see,” 
said the same worthy, “ the worms have de- 
stroyed no part but the corner where Judas 
sat.’ Now, this miracle was so easily effected 





that it would be villanous not to be true :—it 
was not true—they had eaten all over the 
table, and actually through the table at the 
spot where Jesus sat, which is marked by a 
little piece of silver. The whole table, it ap- 
pears, was formerly covered with silver which 
“the French” took away, but could never 
remove the silver from that spot. How for- 
tunate they had religion enough not to take 
away the wood with it or burn it out!—this 
was to me not the least of the miracles. 

The interior of S. Maria Maggiore is ad- 
mirably proportioned and beautiful—I think 
the most beautiful in Rome—but it is more 
like a ball-room than a church, and extra- 
vagantly rich in painting, gilding, ornament, 
and pictures; but the paintings by Guido 
could with difficulty be seen, when I was 
there, for the Pope was to perform mass, and 
so studious are they of effect, that the light 
was inellowed down by coloured curtains 
drawn over the windows. I was present upon 
this occasion, and received the thousandth 
part of the old gentleman’s blessing, which I 
shall treasure up and bring you. I hold it 
something to have seen a Pope—kings are an 
every-day affair, and to be met with all over 
Europe. 

The Basilica of S. Paolo we saw with 
every possible advantage. The fire has de- 
stroyed the hideous wooden rafters and the 
naked roofing, and nothing remains but its 
long colonnade of magnificence stolen from 
Adrian’s tomb, and a fine old harsh but grand 
fresco at the end. Some of the pillars are 
perhaps unequalled in the world; being forty 
and fifty feet in height, of one solid stone, 
but now unfortunately split and falling in 
huge flakes, from the intense heat of the fire. 
The government have taken every possible 
means to preserve all that was valuable, 
and much that was not, martyrs’ bones in- 
cluded; indeed, considering its limited means, 
the government deserves great credit for the 
care they take of all that is curious and beau- 
tiful, and in which the world has an interest 
as well as the Roman people. 

I think the church of S. Maria degli An- 
geliis the perfection of simplicity and propor- 
tion, though perhaps it wants height. It was 
a part of the ruins of Diocletian's Baths, 
which Michael Angelo perfected and adapted. 
It is in the form of a Greek cross. You en- 
ter by a circular vestibule, said to have been 
originally a Caldarium, the dome of which is 
not unlike the Pantheon in miniature. The 
‘ay here are thought highly of, and many 

1ave been copied in mosaic, and ornament 
St. Peter’s. ‘The St. Sebastian, by Domeni- 
chino, is fine—it is surprising how common 
are pictures by Domenichino in the churches 
of Rome—and fine pictures; I remember 
especially those at St. Andrea della Valli, a 
fine church also, and San Carlo a Catenari— 
but the pictures by other masters, in this 
church, are not to my taste. The Carlo 
Maratti, which has been, I think, engraved, 
is all affectation in attitude and poverty in 
colour—but it is much injured. 


In my interleaved copy of Mrs. Starkie, I , 


have fifty notices of other churches, all recall- 
ing something to my own mind, but not worth 
communicating to others. Do not attribute 
this to idleness. It would be idle to do it, 
for nothing is so easy as to manufacture a 
minute and particular account of everything 
from the thousand and one volumes that re- 
late to Rome—even of those things I have 


not seen. One thing in some of the churches 
deserves notice—the numerous edifices that 
must have been destroyed to build them, 
The columns that divide the nave from the 
aisles at S. Maria in Trastevece, are all of 
different orders, and seem taken at hazard 
from other buildings, and adapted toa decent 
uniformity afterwards—and I suspect the 
same to have happened at S. Stefano Rotondo, 
and therefore that it is a modern and not an 
ancient building, as believed. S. Maria in 
Trastevere is further deserving attention, 
for a very fine picture by Domenichino, and 
the west end of the church is dark with rich 
and curious mosaics. D. W. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WE have, ever since our first visit to Paris, 
been readers of advertisements. The affiches in 
the Palais Royal first taught us how much of 
national character is to be learned from these 
despised paragraphs. Others may have the 
same tastes as ourselves, and therefore we shall 
favour them with gleanings from a recent file 
of American papers :— 

“The funeral of Colonel Richard Varick will take 
place on Tuesday. 

«The Relatives of the deceased, and the Clergy of 
every denomination, at his own special request, are 
respectfully invited to attend,' at his late residence in 
Jersey City, at 3 o’clock, p.m.” 


«oP? Beware or A VILLAIN.—The public and 
particularly those having families, are cautioned against 
the most unprincipled wretch that ever infested com- 
munity, who is now prowling about the city in the cha- 
racter of Physician and Surgeon. The initials of his 
name are W. A.” 


« TamMANY Society, on CoLuMBIAN ORDER. 

« Brothers,—A regular Meeting of the Institution will 
be held in the Council Chamber of the Great Wigwam, 
this Evening, at half an hour after the setting of the 
san. Punctual attendance is requested. 

« By order of the Grand Sachem. 
« Jxo. J. Beprent, Sec’ry. 

« Manhattan, Season of fruits, Kighth moon, year of 
Discovery 339, of Independence 56, and of the Lnstitu- 
tion the 43rd.” 


**PeaLe’s Museum anv GALLERY OF THE FINE 
Arts.—An entire new room of 100 feet in length, filled 
with the works of Nature and Art, &c.— 

““N.B. Orders for the best quality of Schuylkil Coal, 
left at the Museum, will be punctually attended to.” 


“Syrup or Brack ConosuH comPpouND, ae 
by the United Society of Shakers at New banon. 
The Black Cohosh is one of the most powerful deob- 
struents,” &c. &c. 

The following is the introduction to a New 
York tailor’s recommendation of his establish- 
ment. In England it would have begun thus: 
—‘ Boroucumoncers. — The place-hunting 
Tories,” &c., and gone on in a political slang 
quite as unintelligible in America as the New 
York tailor’s address is in England :— 

« Antirs.—It has been discovered by the worthy 
office-seekers of this goodly Gotham, that anti-masonry 
has a foul breath, which havgs, or (as Southey more 
happily expresses it,) ‘ sticks’ to one for a long time. 
Now, as the anti-masonic excitement has partially sub- 
sided, and all the weeds, from Thurlow up to the 
largest, are returning to obscurity, it becomes every am- 
bitious aspirant to produce some substitute, some polar 
star, as a focus, to concentrate our political wanderings. 
What of an anti-piratical sensation ? but the atrocities 
of Gibbs have no horrors when compared with the vile 
abduction of Morgan. ‘lhose are monstrous bad fellows 
at the other end of the state. ; 

“ Charles Cox, of 44, William Street—(but Cox 
eschews all itching for office)—Charles Cox would re- 
spectfully suggest,” &c. 


« At last we have stuck a Whale.—One of my Pro- 
vidence friends purchased a ticket, and behold the re- 
sult—we have just paid him the cash for his 6000 dollars 
prize. We hope the good people of the city will take 
the hint, and not allow the ’cute down east folks 
get all the prizes. P 

“J. L. Cuark’s, 168, Broadway. 
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VISIT TO THE ARANCANIAN INDIANS. 
NO. II. 


WE now give the remainder of Mr. Reynolds’s 
interesting letters, and have only to add our 
hopes that he will shortly lay before the public 
the fullest particulars of the country into which 
he so boldly ventured, and through which, con- 
trary to all reasonable expectations, he suc- 
ceeded in passing :— 

« Los Angeles, Nov. 1830. 

“My dear Sir,—The Indians will not permit 
us to pass. Fifteen days ago we left this place 
in high spirits, and fully prepared with presents 
and interpreters. Our road, bearing off to the 
southward and eastward, led along a beautiful 
plain. The volcano of Antuco was visible from 
the north, the smoke distinctly seen rising and 
curling among the white grey clouds, while the 
rays of the sun, reflected from the snowy peaks 
of the Cordilleras, seemed to set in bolder relief 
the rich verdure and shrubbery beneath. Four 
leagues brought us to San Carlos, on the banks 
of the Bio Bio, in the time of the king a neat little 
village and fort, but now in a state of utter ruin. 

“The river is about two hundred yards wide, 
with a deep and rapid current. You would have 
laughed to see us adopt the Arancanian method 
of crossing it. Three logs lashed together formed 
our boat; this we tied to a horse’s tail, and two 
getting on at a time, drove him into the water, 
and away we went near half a mile down the 
stream before we reached the opposite side. A 
party of Indians, wishing to cross, took back our 

at; and so on in succession till all were over. 

“South of the Bio Bio the country instanta- 
neously assumed a still more rich and beautiful 
appearance. It is diversified with hills and 
dales, and streams of the sweetest water, and a 
rich soil waving with luxuriant vegetation, as 
if it had never been trodden on by the foot of 
man or beast. 

“On the second day we reached the residence 
of the Cacique, Marelguan, which, in the Indian 
language, signifies ‘ten guanocos.’ He is an 
instance among these singular people where 
valour and superiority of intellect had raised 
him from a common Indian to be the first Chief 
of the Pulches. 


“Charles the Fifth, when tired of the world, | 


could not have chosen a more interesting spot 
for his retirement. In a valley six leagues from 
the base of the mountains, in a climate where 
the rigour of winter is unknown, and the heat 
of summer never oppressive, owing to a constant 
southerly breeze, we found the residence of Ma- 
relguan. Horned cattle, and horses, and sheep, 
were lying around, giving such evidence of com- 
fort as is often found among the Cherokees of 
our own country. 

“ A council of subordinate Caciques was called, 
to take into consideration the subject of our 
visit. In despite of all our presents, their de- 
cision was against us. They said no one from 
Chili or from Buenos Ayres had ever been per- 
mitted to enter their country, and much less 
could they permit strangers who had come so 
far; and should we proceed farther, we would 
find our path full of spears. 

“On our return we slept another night on the 
banks of the Bio Bio. The name of this river 
1s connected with all that is interesting and tragic 
in the early history of Chili. It was here the 
old Spaniards met the Arancanians, and were 
so often repulsed. Army after army crossed 
this river, for the subjugation of the Indian ter- 
ritory, were as often compelled to retrace their 
steps, or fall by the war-club or spear. Mexico, 
Columbia, Peru, and the northern parts of Chili, 
were successfully subjugated by the force of 
Spanish arms, fired by an inextinguishable thirst 


for gold and dominion, while the Bio Bio to this | 


day forms the line and southern boundary of 
Chili, of which the Spaniards have never been 
able to gain and retain possession. 








“From Vacinicento we have been alike un- 
successful in getting through the territory of 
other Caciques, and, thus disappointed, have re- 
turned to this place. 

“On the evening of our arrival, we found the 
inhabitants in the greatest excitement and alarm. 
Pinchara was descending from the mountain 
with a large force. We hitched on an old sabre 
and joined a troop of forty horse to go out and 
reconnoitre. We passed the night near the base 
of the mountain. Our commander, with an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the prowess of his soldiers, 
never brought our courage to the ‘sticking 
place,’ by seeking close quarters; and for this 
mark of consummate prudence, I am sure he 
might have received a vote of thanks from the 
whole company. Morning brought tranquillity, 
with the intelligence that Pinchara, with all his 
forces, was retreating across the mountains. 

“ We have now the pleasure of acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter, dated the Ist of Octo- 
ber. It has been sent here, during our absence, 
by the British consul, Mr. Rouse, who states you 
have authorized him to furnish us all the funds 
we shall need during our stay in this part of 
Chili, and to draw on you for the same. 

“The letter you have procured from the Go- 
vernor of Valparaiso, recommending us to the 
special protection of General Prieto, has also been 
received. 

“ You state you have received a letter from 
the Hon. Martin Van Ruren, Secretary of State, 
requesting you to do all that is practicable to 
promote the objects of our private enterprise. 
Does the Hon. Secretary mean by this, you 
should furnish the vessels with a little spare 
rigging and provisions, that the United States 
would never miss? If so, he will be entitled to 
our thanks and gratitude. 

“ Be this as it may, so far, and so long from 
home, unaided and almost unprotected, in a 
strange country, and in a sufliciently hazardous 
enterprise, we feel cheered and encouraged by 
even this slight notice on the part of our govern- 
ment, and only regret our inability still further to 
deserve its notice and protection. It is not to be 
supposed, an enterprise so humble in its cha- 
racter as ours can excite much interest or ex- 
pectation in the public mind. There is no national 
character embarked with us, and it will be time 
to pass sentence on the character of our labours 
when they are completed. 

“Mr. Watson is not in good health, and is, 
besides, greatly discouraged with our bad success 
among the Indians. He thinks of setting out, 
in a day or two, for Valparaiso and the United 
States, by the way of Buenos Ayres. 

“ For my part, I shall not give it up. [have 
reflected on what I have seen of the Indian 
character; I believe we have erred in many 
things from bad advice. In a word, 1 am re- 
solved to go one hundred Jeagues into their 
country, visit the Imperial Villearica, and every 
other place of interest from this to the south of 
Valdevia, let my destinies be what they may. 
General Prieto and all the people here advise 
me to the contrary. I confess how foolish it 
is to make such a declaration; but here it is 
written, and shall not be erased. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. N. Reynowps.” 


“ Valdevia, Dec. 1830. 

“ My dear Sir,—With great fatigue, and after 
having failed and been repulsed by the natives 
at several points, I have succeeded in making 
my way through them, for more than one hundred 
leagues, and arrived at the frontier settlements, 
left my horse, and proceeded down the river La 
Cruzes, in a canoe, to this place. 

“1 have no leisure to write particulars, nor to 
say anything of the country through which I have 
passed,—of its noble forests of timber—of its 





rivers and contributary streams—of its plains 
and soil capable of the highest cultivation—and 
of its beautiful lakes. 

“The governor of Valdevia, having received 
your letter, in which you have been so kind as 
to recommend me to his special protection, had 
already anticipated my arrival by sending orders 
to the frontier stations, to institute inquiries 
among the Indians, and to do all they could for 
my safety. 

* At the river Emperial I met an interpreter 
awaiting my arrival. To these precautions I am 
certainly indebted, if not for my life, at least for 
the success of my journey; as only a few days 
before my arrival on the banks of the noble 
river, more than five hundred warriors had been 
paraded, with their lances, at the mere sight of 
two vessels off the coast, so jealous are they of 
strangers. ‘They believe no motive, except a 
desire to take possession of their territory, can 
induce a foreigner to visit them. 

“ T am greatly indebted to the Governor for 
the readiness with which he grants every aid 
and protection in his power. 

‘*« In the morning I ascended the river Cruzes, 
to where I left my horses, and from thence direct 
to the Cordilleras. 

* T have received news from our vessels ; they 
have been very successful in the Archipelago of 
Chiloe. Should an opportunity offer, communi- 
cate this, as well as the success of my ‘ tour of 
pleasure’ among the Indians, to our friends in 
the United States. 

“ Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. N. Reynowps,.” 
EEE 
DUTY ON PAPER. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

S1r,—Your review of ‘ William Tell,’+ would, 
without contradiction, lead the public to sup- 
pose, that the duty on paper is a great drawback 
to the propagation of knowledge, when in fact 
it is not so; for instance, on a volume duodecimo, 
published at 4s., containing twelve sheets, the 
duty at 3d. per pound is only three-halfpence : 
would Messrs. Black, or any other bookseller, 
make the least alteration in the price of their 
publications? I will confidently answer, no! 
the advantage they would pocket, as has been 
done by the leather-seller, the coal-merchant, 
the hat-maker, &c. 1am a publisher of thirty 
years standing, and IJ give it as my firm con- 
viction, that the public would derive no benefit 
whatever—and moreover, boldly state, that in 
all cases where no copyright exists, our books 
printed in England are better and much cheaper 
than they are on the Continent, as may be seen 
in the reprints by Galignani of the Waverley 
Novels, &c. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


We have published this letter, because the 
writer has sent his name, and is certainly en- 
titled to be heard with attention, for he speaks 
from great experience. Yet, in our judgment, 
he is clearly wrong—neither the hat-maker, 
leather-seller, nor coal-merchant, can long 
pocket the advantage; and it is a very partial 
view of the question to put the difference between 
taxed and untaxed paper at the mere amount 
of the duty: the delays, annoyances, and incon- 
veniences to which the paper-maker is subjected 
by the excise regulations, must be taken into 
consideration—his outlay of capital, and the in- 
terest of the outlay so long ashe has a ream of 
paper on hand—and then the amount of capital 
required, and the interest to be paid for its 
use, goes on increasing progressively with every 
transfer of the paper, until the printed book is 
actually sold. 





+ See Athenzeum, August 27, No. 200, 
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THE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

Tuts establishment is at length exciting that 
attention amongst the council which it so well 
deserves. Arrangements, we hear, are in pro- 
gress to appropriate either the hall, or the large 
library, with separate entrances, for the purposes 
of the school. We are glad of it; for we believe, 
that if the council had not taken the matter up, 
the parents of the pupils would ; and the result, in 
all probability, must have been the erection of 
an appropriate building, entirely detached from 
the University, and over which the council 
could have exercised no authority. It is deeply 
to be regretted that this step of establishing 
what was so much required, a large school for 
younger boys, has been so long delayed. The 
managers of King’s College have wisely avoided 
this error, and they open their building with a 
school for all ages. We are rather sorry to hear 
that some of the University professors are to be 
invested with a visitatorial capacity: we question 
the policy of this interference, and think any 
such resolution had better be reconsidered ; but 
we do hope, that whatever may be the intentions 
of the council, they will announce them at once, 
and not leave the parents of the children so 
much in the dark as they have Been of late. 





FINE ARTS 


REJECTED PICTURES. 

MR. READ AND THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

[We admit this letter with great pleasure, because 
the writer speaks of the merit of Mr. Read’s pictures 
from personal knowledge. Our own opinions, as stated 
at the time,t were formed on an examination of the 
etchings only ; but we could not doubt that his pic- 
tures were at least entitled to occupy their few feet 
on the walls of an Institution which was established 
by the friends and patrons of art, for the benefit of art 
and artists, and on the only principle on which patronage 
can be serviceable.) 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

S1r,—In my opinion there is not a page in 
your Journal, from its commencement, more 
honourable to your feelings and judgment, or 
more likely to effect the end for which you labour, 
than that which relates to Mr. Reap and his 
Etchings and Pictures. You have the additional 
merit of being the first to notice publicly an artist 
who has too long remained in obscurity, and 
whose works are destined, at no distant period, 
to cause his name to be enrolled among the 
acknowledged few who have done honour to 
their country. 

Should you ask what are the pretensionswhich 
authorize me to pronounce thus positively in an 
affair of such moment, I answer, a life devoted 
to the consideration of the subject, and feelings 
that ever recur to it as a first source of enjoyment. 

It happens that I have been many years ac- 
quainted with Mr. Read, so that ample oppor- 
tunity has been open to me of witnessing the 
progressive developement of his genius ; nor can 
it be a matter of surprise that I should, with the 
teelings which I have confessed, have shared 
also in the numerous mortifications which I 
know he has undeservedly experienced. The 
circumstance which you allude to, of his pictures 
having been uniformly rejected at the Exhibition 
of the British Institution, (an establishment, we 
are led to suppose, formed for the express pur- 
pose of bringing talent to light,) I know to be 
correct; and were it not that I know the merit 
of those offered, I might suppose, as others na- 
turally would, that their exclusion arose from 
their unworthiness. But the case is far other- 
wise; and I cannot refrain from citing, in con- 
firmation of my assertion, a picture representing 
a Storm, with the introduction of the Rainbow, 
which he had hoped to have exhibited this sea- 
son, and which, for originality and boldness of 
conception, truth of colouring and effect, and 
beauty of design, left nothing to desire, and, it 


may be very confidently said, has rarely been 
surpassed. The public were denied a sight of 
this picture !—but it exists, and I appeal to it as 
the best support of my opinion. It is in the 
possession of Captain Blakely, of the E.I.C. 
service. 

Such an Institution as that now existing in 
Pall Mall, if its affairs were properly ad- 
ministered, could not fail to be of the highest 
benefit to the arts of our country; nor can any 
one doubt the enlightened views or good inten- 
tions of those noblemen and gentlemen with 
whom the plan originated, or their liberality at 
its formation: but if they imagined that when 
their donations were deposited, and their names 
enrolled in a list of directors, their work was 
complete, and would yield the fruits expected, 
it is a mistake that cannot be too soon corrected. 

The best institutions may be rendered worse 
than useless by misdirection. Thus they not only 
fail in their own fair promises, but also occupy 
the place of others which might be guided with 
discretion. That which we are now considering, 
from the high ground it has assumed, and the 
extent of its influence, especially requires that 
it should be conducted with energy, impartiality, 
and correct taste. The province of selection or 
rejection demands the nicest discrimination, and 
the moment those who should preside, whether 
from indifference or any other cause, depute 
their authority to inferior agents (of course ill 
fitted for the task), they make way for abuses 
which speedily counteract their wisest regula- 
tions; bribery is not slow to appear, at once 
destructive of all fair competition; and even the 
jealousy of cotemporaries will find a ready theatre 
for action. 

I will not say directly that Mr. Read has suf- 
fered from these pernicious causes, or that this 
invidious mark has been set upon him alone; 
but it is difficult to avoid the conjecture, nor can 
I find a good reason why his pictures (possessed 
of no common merit) should, for so many years, 
have constantly been denied a place among the 
works of living artists, and where he could not 
but have shone. 

Perhaps it has never been contemplated to 
open an Exhibition for Rejected Pictures ex- 
clusively ; it would not be without its interest, 
and would certainly be a ready way of acquaint- 
ing the public with things as they exist in the 
arts, and in defiance of all institutions whatever. 

It will be very gratifying to me, Sir, should 
this letter find a place in your valuable Journal, 
since I am desirous of publicly expressing gra- 
titude to an excellent artist, for the pleasure I 
have often derived from the contemplation of 
his works. It may, moreover, lead others to a 
consideration of the important subject. 

I am, Sir, 
An admirer of your independence, 
And your most obedient servant, 
CuamBers HALL. 
Elm Field Lodge, Southampton, 
8th Sept. 1331. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of Patrick Gibson, now living in his 111th 
Year.t Painted by Luke Macarten ; engraved 
by Thos. Lupton; and dedicated to his Majesty. 
London, 1831. Moon, Boys, & Graves. 

Tue friends of the veteran sailor will not bate 

a twelvemonth of their prodigy, and we have 

been called on, rather uncourteously, for proof 

of what we ventured to assert; but, in perfect 
good-humour, we reply, that those who report 

a miracle, are bound to prove it. An en- 

graving is published of ‘ Patrick Gibson, now 

living in his 111th year.’ On the eve of publi- 
cation the old man dies ; a biographical memoir 
is sent with the engraving ; and we are informed 
by letter, that all therein stated can be proved by 
the Admiralty books. Now the first, last, and 





t See Atheneum, No. 197, p,507. 





+See Atheneum, Aug 27, No. 200, 





only thing that requires proof is the date of his 
birth, and none is offered. We are told roundly 
and confidently that he was born July the 13th, 
1720; but, if mere assertion is to pass unques-. 
tioned, why not double his age at once, and say 
July the 13th, 1620? We shall be told that Gib- 
son said so; but we have shown that Gibson was 
not to be believed in anything relating to the 
subject: it was all invention, for the purpose of 
aiding and encouraging the belief in his great 
age. The whole American story was false—his 
being pressed was false—his serving as a purser, 
and commanding twenty men at the siege of 
Quebec, was false. We are not so rigidly vir- 
tuous as to reflect on his memory for this little 
infirmity, which had no other consequence than 
to set silly people gaping and wondering: besides, 
it is an allowed license to old men, and to 
ladies, to make a mystery of their age; but we 
cannot consent that these gaping and wondering 
people shall triumph over us on such authority. 
However, as they call for facts, they shall have 
a few, and we request they will let us be at peace 
until they can disprove them. Patrick Gibson 
then, we say, entered as a VOLUNTEER on board 
the Alcide, then lying at Waterford, on the 21st 
June, 1757—he served as a COMMON SAILOR at 
the siege of Quebec—he was made an able sea- 
man on the Ist of October, 1759, most probably 
in reward for his conduct on that occasion—and 
he was made STEWARD on the 25th March, 1761. 
Here, then, we shall leave him—this “ purser, 
who commanded twenty men on that memor- 
able occasion”—appointed steward two years 
after the capture; and every man acquainted 
with the order of promotion in the navy, must 
know that a steward is a long way from being 
made purser. 

But, on leaving Patrick Gibson, we shall 
not take leave of the subject, until we have 
thrown out a hint to all friends who have 
abundance of leisure, that they could not employ 
a few hours more serviceably than in tracing and 
noting down the oldest man on record, whose 
birth admits of unquestionable proof. We have, 
unfortunately, no work at hand that will enable 
us to say on what authority rests the story of the 
great age of the Parrs and the Jenkinses; but 
have very little doubt that it is no better than 
their own recollections—and what recollections 
are worth, we have shown in the instance of 
“the pursER.” The inquiry would not be 
without use: the possible age to which life 
may stretch out must have its influence on all 
calculations of annuities, insurances, &c., and 
may have in very important legal questions—the 
possible period of gestation was the great inquiry 
in the Gardener Peerage, and the possible age of 
man may become so on a future occasion. We 
protest, however, against all circumstantial evi- 
dence ;—it is not worth wasting a thought upon. 
We knew an old man—a very old man, as the 
reader will believe, when we tell him that it 
appeared, not bythe “ Admiralty books,” but by 
the Post-office books, that he had been suPER- 
ANNUATED for seventy-eight years—so old a man, 
indeed, that the then Postmaster-General be- 
lieved some fraud was being practised on the 
office. But his identity was proved beyond all 
question, the fact being, that he was superannuated 
at six years old! Now, had this gentleman de- 
lighted in the marvellous, he might have beaten 
the purser hollow. Superannuation at fifty or 
sixty is credible enough; and he had therefore 
to make his election, whether he would die, as 
honest people often do, at 84, or as a prodigy 
at 134. 


Pompeiana. By Sir William Gell. Part XI. 
London, Jennings & Chaplin. 

Tus most interesting work is now drawing 

towards aconclusion; and the spirited publishers, 

not forgetful of their first promise, that it should 

be completed in twelve parts, have doubled the 

number of plates and the quantity of letter-press. 
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Landscape Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Poems. 


We some months since announced this work, 
and our readers will be well pleased to hear that 
the first canto of Childe Harold, with forty illus- 
trations by Turner, Stanfield, and other eminent 
artists, will appear in November. It was origi- 
nally intended that letter-press descriptions 
should accompany the engravings—and, though 
none can be better than his Lordship’s own 
poetry, which, so far as our knowledge extends, 
is truth itself, we certainly should have rejoiced 
if Mr. Hobheuse had, in this pleasant manner, 
strung together his delightful recollections. 
This canto of Childe Harold promises, we 
think, to be a dangerous rival to the proposed 
Landscape Annuals, 

Da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper.’—Professor Folo, a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
has just completed a superb engraving from this 
noble production of Da Vinci’s pencil. It is 
esteemed superior in correctness to any which 
have preceded it, as the artist has availed 
himself of the opportunity of studying the con- 
tours and colouring of the celebrated copy in 
tapestry, (presented by Francis the First to Leo 
the Tenth,) which is yet extant in the Vatican ; 
this has enabled him to restore many things not 
now to be discovered in the mutilated original. 


The Volcanic Island.—A very spirited litho- 
graph, from a sketch made by one of our naval 
officers, on the 12th July, has just been pub- 
lished. It is an extremely interesting work, 
and gives at a glimpse a better idea of the ap- 
pearance of this strange island than all the 
accounts we have hitherto read of it. 


The long-expected National Gallery, a work 
undertaken by a select number of the most emi- 
nentof our engravers, is intended to appear in the 
ensuing week. Our readers will, of course, have 
our critical opinion when the work is fairly be- 
fore the public. It is a most spirited under- 
taking, and reflects great credit on all parties 
connected—the engravers, who have devoted a 
great deal of time, in order to render it a work 
worthy the reputation of the country, and the 
individual who has so liberally stepped forward 
with the funds necessary to conduct so expensive 
an undertaking. We fear it has fallen on evil days, 
and we fear also that the union of print-seller 
and engraver will clog the progress of the work 
—but we think the sanguine and worthy pro- 
jector is right in trying the experiment. It has 
never been the practice of our rulers to patronize 
these undertakings, and it remains to be seen, 
whether a work of this high character, under- 
taken by a few spirited individuals, will succeed. 

Coronation Cards.—A sample of some very 
gay playing cards, manufactured by Messrs. 
Reynolds and Son, have been sent tous. The 
backs are covered with devices in gold—stars, 
flags, wreaths, and have the initials of our good 
King and Queen. 





MUSIC 


Reminiscences of Paganini: a Fantasia, arranged 
for the Pianoforte, and dedicated to the ini- 
mitable Paganini, by J. B. Cramer. Cramer, 
Addison & Beale. 


It is scarcely possible that any musical publi- 
cation could be offered at the present moment 
with a more attractive title than the above; and 
the work is equal to the most sanguine expec- 
tation that might be formed of it. ‘T'o the grace, 
elegance, and classical perfection of Cramer's 
writing, is superadded the playful and delightful 
themes now familiar to all musical ears, by the 
performance of Paganini himself. An Intro- 
duzione, of one page, (in Cramer’s own style 
of preluding,) ushers in a regular movement, 
founded upon the principal features in Paganini’s 
favourite and best concerto in £ flat; after four 
pages of excellent music, an intermediate reci- 





tativo modulates into the celebrated ‘Colla Cam- 
panella,’ in A minor: this is followed by one of 
the single-string movements; and after a very 
ingenious imitation of Paganini’s peculiarities, 
is introduced ‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,’ with a 
variation imitative of the mandolin. A brief 
allegro of two pages, arranged from the well- 
known last movement of the concerto, concludes 
one of the most pleasing and amusing pieces 
that we have met with for a considerable period. 
It may be well to add, that, clever and brilliant 
as we have described it, it is by no means dif- 
ficult to play. 


Prenez garde, while you can, mon ami! a Ballad: 
the words from Frazer's Magazine (by per- 
mission of the Proprietors); sung by Miss 
H. Cawse, at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden; composed by F.W.Crouch. Aldridge. 

An unusually lively and pleasing bagatelle, cal- 

culated for a moderate compass of voice—thus 

attainable by singers of mediocre acquirements : 
familiar without being puerile. 


Introduction and Rondo for the Pianoforte : com- 
posed by Latour. Cramer & Co. 

A very teachable and pleasant lesson, in La- 

tour’s peculiar and familiar style: a waltz rondo 

of six pages in & flat, with a brief introduzione 

of one page. We rather suspect it to bean old 

friend with a new face. 





THEATRICALS 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A want of sufficient attention to the bills 
caused us to fail in observing, that a new singer 
was to make his appearance in Henry Bertram 
on Thursday evening, and, having gone solely 
with a view of seeing the new piece called ‘John 
Jones,’ we came in so near the end of ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ that it would be unfair to the debu- 
tant, Mr. Plumer, to pretend to come to a de- 
cision upon his merits from the little we heard 
him do. We ought, however, to state, that we 
found the house in such high good-humour with 
him, that it was evident he must have done 
much to deserve it; and we may add, that our 
own impression, from what we did hear, is de- 
cidedly favourable as to his general capability. 
His solo in the finale was given with sweetness, 
simplicity, and good taste. 'To compensate our 
readers for being unable to speak from auricular 
demonstration, we shall give them extracts from 
the only two morning papers we have seen ; and 
as their accounts are, as will be evident, precisely 
similar, it may be safely concluded that one part 
of Mr. Plumer’s pretensions is finally settled 
and disposed of. 

“ His falsetto, which he delights too much in 
displaying, has strength, but wants that sweet- 
ness, in the absence of which the falsetto is not 
calculated to delight the ear. The connecting 
note between his natural voice and his falsetto 
is harsh, and the transition abrupt and un- 
pleasing.” — Times, Friday, Sept. 16th. 

“Mr. Plumer’s highest notes are remarkable 
for clearness and sweetness. His voice is power- 
ful when its full energies are elicited; and one 
of its chief advantages is the ease with which 
it glides into and out of the falsetto.” —Morning 
Post, Sept. 16th. 

Mr. Harley’s Dominie is considerably too 
youthful, and he was at no pains to conceal its 
being so: but it was extremely amusing; and 
his abstraction, when he returns to Colonel Man- 
nering with the message from Meg, was excel- 
lent. Mrs. W. Clifford, of whom we remember 
to have augured well some years ago, when we 
saw her at Norwich, is by far the best Meg 
Merrilies on the stage. We should hardly have 
thought that, in a character so worn, the stage 
version too of which is so far inferior to that of 
the novel, any one could have commanded the 





attention, and elicited the constant applause 
which this lady did on Thursday. 

Following ‘Guy Mannering’ came the new 
interlude called ‘John Jones.’ Mr. Buckstone 
is the author, and we may and do congratulate 
him on its complete and well-merited success. 
The audience were in one continued roar of 
laughter from the beginning to the end. The 
little plot of this piece turns upon the misfor- 
tunes of Guy Goodluck (Mr. Farren), who has 
been, and continues to be, tormented through 
life by a kind of human day-and-night-mare, 
one Mr. John Jones. Mr. Jones has supplanted 
him in a place which was half-promised him in 
the War Office. He (Goodluck) has discounted 
bills accepted by Mr. Jones, which are dis- 
honoured—Mr. Jones escapes from the bailiffs 
he sends after him—Mr. Jones meets him on the 
road, and overturns his gig—Mr. Jones cuts him 
out of an estate—and, finally, Mr. Jones marries 
the woman he is engaged to. These successive 
misfortunes operating upon Mr. Goodluck’ s tem- 
per, which is naturally irritable, run him through 
the various stages of excitement until he arrives 
at absolute frensy; and it is almost needless to 
say, that each stage was marked, by Mr. Farren, 
with that admirable mixture of force and pre- 
cision, for which this artist stands, in his parti- 
cular line, unapproached, and almost unap- 
proachable. The disguise of his face was one 
of the most complete we have ever seen, even 
inhim. We were as near to him as it was pos- 
sible to be without being on the stage, and, well 
as we know his countenance, we are convinced 
that, but for his voice, we should not have re- 
cognized him. Upon the whole, no praise can 
exceed the merits of his performance. 

Having said this, we shall record our objec- 
tion to the pertinacity with which Mr. Farren 
continues to insist upon the lion’s share in every 
new piece he appears in. Mr. Vining and Mrs. 
Humby deserve better than to be made mere 
ciphers of. Their parts might as well have 
been played by Mr. and Mrs. Anybody else: 
they were merely the moons attendant upon 
Jupiter. They were little more than two of the 
audience, allowed to stand upon the stage for 
the benefit of a nearer view of Mr. Farren. The 
piece was all Farren—and toujours Farren- 
aceous food is as likely to surfeit as toujours 
perdrix. The Irishman was so pleased with the 
flavour of quince in his apple-pie, that he de- 
sired to have an apple-pie made all of quinces, 
and then was surprised that he did not enjoy it 
so much. 

The unreasonable lateness to which the per- 
formances at this theatre are spun out, caused 
us to depart towards the close of the second act 
of ‘ Belles have at ye all;’ but we left our seat 
as gently as we could, that we might not wake 
the small remainder of the audience. 








MISCELLANEA 

Sir Walter Scott.—Upon his proposed tour 
in the Highlands, a writer in The Monthly Maga- 
zine, lately observed—“ A tour in the Highlands, 
and soforth, is very well for the Scotch or London 
cockney; but Sir Walter Scott ought to go fur- 
ther. Germany may not just now be in tle 
happiest position for the traveller. But Italy 
still sleeps; all is quiet, fat, and frolic, from the 
Alps to the sea. Let Sir Walter wait but till 
September is past, and then go forward, trusting 
boldly to the protection of the Nine, conscious 
that the ladies of Helicon will look to his relays, 
his coach-springs, and his postillions; and in 
six months he will have seen Rome, Naples, the 
Pope’s toe, and the Pretender’s tomb ; will have 
written ‘The Red Hand of Benevento, a Ro- 
mance of Italy, in three vols. ;’ will have become 
home-sick, and be in the High-street of Edin- 
burgh, receiving the congratulations of the Scotch 
world on his return, and with a lease of ten 
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years’ additional life in his cerebellum. We 
wish the baronet well, and have given him, 
in this instance, advice worth all the scrib- 
blings of the College of Physicians. J pede 
fausto.’—What influence this hint may have had, 
or what fore-knowledge the writer, we cannot 
pretend to say, but Sir Walter is now preparing 
to proceed to Italy, and we trust will return with 
a lease of ten or twenty years’ vigorous health, 
and the romance of ‘The Red Hand of Bene- 
vento,’ or some other 

Wilson, the Ornithologist.—The following an- 
nouncement appeared in the Literary Gazette of 
the 8rd :—“‘ We observe, with sorrow, an ac- 
count of the death and burial of poor Wilson, 
somewhere in the state of Philadelphia, even 
while the Edinburgh journals are anticipating 
his return laden with scientific treasures. We 
have now before us No. I. of his ‘ Illustrations 
of American Ornithology,’ on a reduced scale, 
to sort with Professor Jamieson’s edition,” &c. 
It would have been easy to raise a laugh at a 
strange blunder like this, but we know by ex- 
perience, that no vigilance can guard against 
them. We therefore took no notice, presuming it 
would be corrected in the next publication. It 
was not; and as the paragraph has been copied 
into the daily papers, and is now travelling all 
over the country, grieving those journalists who 
were awaiting the return of the Ornithologist 
laden with scientific treasures, we think it well 
to say, that he has been dead these twenty 
years.+ 

Society of German Naturalists.—We observe 
that the great annual meeting of the friends and 
disciples of Natural History in Germany, which 
was appointed to be held this year in Vienna, is 
altogether abandoned for this season, but it will 
assemble in that capital in September 1832. 
Apprehensions of the spread of the cholera into 
the hereditary states of Austria are officially 
announced as the cause of this postponement. 

Le Globe.—We mentioned last week the re- 
ported discontinuance of that Journal—we have 
since received the Number in which the conduc- 
tors announce that intention ;—their statement is 
another proof of the effect of taxation in retard- 
ing the spread of knowledge: each copy of the 
paper, they say, paid annually to government 
32 francs 85 cents, out of 80 francs, the price 
charged to subscribers. The Journal has existed 
seven years, and has never paid its expenses— 
and since it became the zealous advocate of the 
doctrine of St. Simon, they allow that their sub- 
scriptions have gradually fallen off. Out of 
2500, their daily impression, only 500 were sold, 
the rest being given away for the purpose of 
spreading their new doctrines. The proprietors 
state, that the loss sustained by them since No- 
vember last, amounts to 120,000 francs (4800/.)! 
to meet which they have sold all their disposable 
property. 

A poetical satirical periodical has been pub- 
lished for some time at Paris, entitled La Ne- 
mesis, written by M. Bartélemy. At length the 
* authorities ” have found out, that it has been 
done contrary to law—that is, the said M. Bar- 
télemy neglected to give the required securities : 
he has been condemned to a month’s imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 200 francs, and costs. 

Madlle. Jenny Colon has re-appeared at the 
Gymnase, with all her former charms of voice 
and naive manner. 

The Bible re-written by Homer.—Dr. Gerard 
Kreesus, a divine of Dortrecht, laboured to per- 
suade the world that the Grecian bard related 
nothing in the Odyssey but what is traceable 
to Holy Writ. The folly of the attempt pro- 
bably recoiled upon the author, and prevented 
the publication of a second volume of his work, 
which was however announced, and was to have 
handled the Iliad after a similar fashion. 

+ See the Memoir of Wilson, Atheneum, No. 184, 
7th of May. 











The Schoolmaster Abroad.—This is so often 
asserted that we presume it is true; but the 
schoolmistress, to judge from the following ad- 
vertisement, is only going abroad :—* A female 
servant, accustomed to the care of children, is 
desirous of finding an opportunity of returning 
to her situation, and would be happy to make 
herself useful to any lady or family going to any 
part of Italy. She speaks the English, French, 
German, Italian, and Russian languages.”— 
Times of Monday. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. ; 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. | Noon. | Winds. Weather. 








Th. 8| 68 48 29.48 | S.W. Rain. 
Fr. 9; 62 50 29.30 N.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 10) 64 46 29.50 N.to N.W.} Ditto, p.m. 
Sun. 11} 63 52 29.68 N.W. Ditto, a.m. 
Mon. 12/ 65 50 | 29.80 Ditto. Cloudy. 
Tues. 13] 67 54 | 29.95 Ditto. Ditto. 
Wed. 14} 66 49 | 29.98 Var. Ditto. 








Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Cumulus. 

Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 58.5°. 


Astronomical Observations. 
Moon and Venus in conj. on Friday, at 6h. 45m, a.m. 
Moon in apogeum, 6h. P.M. 


Venus’s geocen. long. on Wed. 2° 7’ in Libra. 


Mars’s 34° 14’ in Virgo. 
Jupiter’s — _ 13° 30’ in Aquarius. 
Sun’s —— 


— 20° 53’ in Virgo. 
Length of day on Wed. 12h. 42m.; decreased, 3h. 52m. 

_Sun’s horary motion, 2/26". Logarithmic number of 
distance, .002406. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

J.H.M.—May we break it upafter our own pleasure ? 
Itis full of clever things, but wants unity. 

We decline the publication of Poems, Papers, &c., 
byR.A., C.E., G.C.S., F.R., Canterbury; but return 
our best thanks to all. 

Pocogoc.—We are not aware that any such 
exist at present. 

Thanks to G, A. L. 

P. must be mistaken about the A.’s. We have a 
dozen times, within the last fortnight, contradicted the 
report on their own authority. 





Aihenxum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Author of ‘ Tales by the O’Hara 
Family,’ being dsappointed in the publication of his 
new work, ‘The Smuggler,’ (which, agreeably to pro- 
mise delivered in writing to his legal friend, was to have 
come outsofar back as January last,) begs to announce 
that he has a still newer work ready for the press, 
under the title of ‘The Dwarf Bride.’ It will appear 
as speedily as the author’s distance from town will en- 
able him to superintend the correction of the press.— 
[We make this ment as req d, but know 
nothing of the circumstance to which the paragraph has 
reference.]} 

Cruikshank’s Comic Album, being a Collection of 
Humorous Tales ; with numerous Illustrations on Wood. 

A Treatise on the Comparative Geography of Western 
Asia, by the late Major James Rennell. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simpie and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. ,No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them ; for cigar smokers they are un- 
walled: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, afragraut perfume; 
are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES. 


This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Sand Paper, and 
will never impair by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the Kingdom, 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to prevent disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and address, 
*S. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand,’—The following inventions 
and improvements by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail:— 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments. They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined, They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
Water, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour. 


8S. JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes, 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, g psy and water parties 
from 10s. 6d, to 14 guineas, to cook trom one to twenty dishes 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B, The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o'clock. 





MILLER’S PATENT CANDLES. 
ILLER and SONS respectfully inform the 


Nobility and Gentry, that they have obtained His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Letters Patent for an_improvement in Wax, Sper- 
maceti, aud Composition Candles, The peculiar advantage of the 
invention consists in a circle of glass being introduced into the 
candie, so as to form a complete guard round the wick, protect- 
ing it from every particle of dirt and ash, by means of which it 
will burn throughout with a superior light, and without guttering, 
or requiring to be snufied, No extra charge is made for these 
candies, which are seid only by the Patentees, Miller and Sons, 
(Successors to Mr. Glossop,) 179, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington 

ouse. 





TO PARENTS. 
TAYLOR’S ALTERATIVE anv FEVER POWDERS, 
For the Diseases of Infants and Children. 


HE above very highly popular and estimable 
Medicines (published by Wm, Taylor, esq. Surgeon, of 
Great Yarmouth) are sold WHOLESALE by Messrs. Barcla 
and Sons, Farringdon-street, London, Letters and testimonial 
of the efficacy of these Medicines may be had of the above from 
the Nobility and others, who have used the Powders in their fami- 
lies for years with invariable success! There is no difficulty to 
persuade children to take them; they are given quite dry, aod 
are as palateable as sugar! unilies travelling will find the 
Powders au invaluable acquisition, Sold im Boxes of 2s, 6d., 
4s. 6d., 1is., and 2is. To prevent imposition, Mr. Taylor's signa- 
ture will be found on each Government Stamp. A considerable 
saving will be found by purchasing the larger sized Boxes, 

The ALTERATIVE Powders are given as av occasional eye] 
and are also particularly recommended for Infants at the time o' 
Teething, and in the jollowing diseases: Worms, Convulsions, 
Relaxation of the Bowels, and as @ Purgative in Vaccination 
and Hooping Cough, &c. 

The Fever Powders are given with great success in decided 
cases of Fever, such as Scarlet and inflammatory Fevers; also 
in Measles, Small Pox, and ail those diseases attended with Febrile 
symptoms. The Alterative and Fever Powders are sold in separate 
Boxes, and may be had of ali respectable Venders of Medicine. 





The Legendary History of Mah » by Washi 
Irving. 

The Smuggler, by the Author of ‘ Tales by the O’Hara 
Family,’ &c. 

An Historical Drama, entitled ‘ Francis the First,’ by 
a Fanny a y , 

omance and Reality, a Novel, from the pen of 

L.E.L., will appear in a few weeks. - 

The concluding part of the Anniversary Calendar and 
ag ty ot Mirror. ‘ot 

The ventures of a Dramatist, by B. Ererf. " 
will appear in October. Pe ee oi 

Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardic Remains of Ireland; col- 
a and = 4 Hardiman. 

Early in October, Picturesque Memorials of Salisbi 
by the Rev. Peter Hall. - ~— 

Just published.—Polytechnic Library, Vol. I., Art 
of Glass-blowing, 2s. 6d.—Wright’s Improved Game- 
Book, for ove Year, 5s.; two Years, 10s.; three Years, 
15s.—Miss Ryan’s Astronomical Cards for the Instruc- 
tion and Amusement of Youth, 5s. 6d.—Henderson’s 
Plain Rules for improving the Health, 6s.— Abercrombie 
on Intellectual Powers, 2nd edit. 10s. 6¢d.—Burgess’s 
Topography and Antiquities of Rome, with Plates, 2 
vols. Svo. 3l. 3s.—Mary’s Journey, a German Tale, 3s. 
—A Warning of the I:xpected Manifestation of the 
Three Persons of the Trinity, 9s.—Firdousee’s Shah 
Nameh, an Heroic Poem, 4 vols, Syo. 104, 10s.—New- 
hall’s Letters on Junius, 7s. 6d. 








AKER and MACQUEEN’S CONCEN- 

TRATED SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDES of SODA 

aud LIME, warranted always of uniform strength, and prepared 

strictly according to the formula of the Discoverer, M. LaBar- 

RAQUE, Of Paris, to whom mankind is indebted for the discovery 

of an agent most extensive in its application, and little short of 
miraculous in its eflects. 

Without taking up the time of the public by printing nonsense 
about labels and wrappers, where no exclusive right exists, Baker 
and Macqueen are content to pledge themselves that the genuine 
articles will be found inside their bottles, they having deter- 
mined to adhere pertinaciously to the directions which M. 
Lavarraque has given. 

As the robber is often the first to cry ‘Stop thief,’ so are those 
who palm off the inventions of others for their own discoveries 
always the foremost to charge with imitation those whom they 
have servilely copied. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 
To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measies, Cholera Morbus, 
Scarlet aad Typhus Fever, &c. 
To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, aud 
to restore them when tainted. 
To purify bad or dirty Water. 
To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 
To destroy Garden Insects, 
To remove Stains from Linens. . 
To Ly a all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 
vc. Ke. &Ce 
May be had of all Wholesale Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Venders; and sold retail by all respectable Chemists, Grocers, 
Oiimen, &c. In Quart Bottles—Lime, 2s.; Soda, 2% 6d.; ac 
1 directions for use in all cases. 
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Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





DR. OLINTHUS GREGORY'S LETTERS ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Just published, a new and greatly-improved edition, in 2 vols. 
small 8vo. price 14s, boards. 


ETTERS to a FRIEND, on the EVI- | 


DENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
The 5th edition, 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 


row. 
*,* Copies done up for presents in a rich grained silk binding 
and gilt edges, price 17s. 





PALEY EPITOMIZED FOR STUDENTS, 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. the 2nd edition of 
N EPITOME of PALEY’S EVIDENCES 
of CHRISTIANITY ; containing the Substance of the Ar- 
guments comprised in that Work, in the Catechetical Form, 
By the Rev. SAMUEL ROWE, M.A, 
jicar of St. Brideaux, 
London : Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
By whom is published, by the same Author, in 12mo. price 4s. 
An Epitome ef Paley’s Principles of Moral 
and Political Phitosophy ; containing the Substance of the Argu- 
ments comprised in that Work, in the Catechetical Form. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The following WORKS are just prea by JAMES COCHRANE 
and CO, 11, Waterloo-piace. 


I. 
OLISH MELODIES. 
The Poetry and Music by J. AUGUSTINE WADE, Esq. 

Author of ‘Songs of the Flowers,’ ‘ Dwelling of Fancy,’ &c. 

Handsomely printed in royal 4to. and beautifully embellished, 

price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

“ Mr. Wade unites in his own person the talents of a poet and 
a musician, in a manner to which we do not know any parallel. 
His song, * The Polish Serenade,’ is both tender and heroic: and 
his ‘ Who are the Free!’ is one of the most thrilling war-songs 
we have ever heard, [t is worthy to be acompanion to Burns’s 
* Battle of Bannockburn.’ The music is altogether admirable ; 
simple in the extreme, yet full of energy. It is one of those things 
with which Braham could make an audience crazy with euthusi- 
asm.”’—Spectator, ; 


II. 
CRAYONS FROM THE COMMONS; 
OR, MEMBERS IN RELIEVO. 
A Poem, Satirical and Descriptive. By Peregrine Palette, esq. 
n small 8vo. price 5s, 6d. 

“A very pleasant little poem, full of smartness and waggery. 
It contains sketches of the prominent characters which figure in 
the far-lamed Chapel of St. Stephen; and we may say of the 
skeiches generally, that as far as truth is to be expected from 
poetry, Whether laudatory or satirical, they go pretty near the 
mark. But the chief object of the work is, of course, to promote 
amusement, of which it presents a brisk supply.”—Morning 
Herald, Aug. 25, 1831. 


TI. 
POLAND! A POEM. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
Together with LINES outhe VIEW from ST. LEONARD'S. In 
small 8vo. handsomely done up in green and gold, price ps. Gd. 
tit The profits arising from the sale of this little work are des- 


tined for the relief of the wounded in the Military Hospital at 
arsaw. 


Iv. 
FLETCHER’S HISTORY OF POLAND, 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated with a Map and Portraits, price 14s. 
bound in canvas. 
“ This work is one of great interest, and the information it con- 


fains is so well timed, that its utility and importance must at once 
be recognized.” —Sunday Times. 


Vv. 
THE Cc LU B-BOO K. 

By the following distinguished Authors: Allan Cunningham— 
Galt—Lord Leveson Gower—The Eurick Shepherd—The Author 
of * Richeliew’—Delia, Kc. &e. 3 Vols. post BVO. 24s. 

“ The variety of ‘The Club-Book’ will recommend it to every 
Class of readers who read for amusement.”—Liferary Gazette. 

“One of the most pleasantly attractive and permanenily in- 
teresting books of the season.””—Scots Times. e 

“*The Club-Book’ is a work of great talent and entertain- 
ment.” —Edinburgh Evening Post. 


Vi. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION; 
Illustrated by Examples. With Critical Remarks. By David 
eoth, author of the * Analytical Dictionary.” in one volume 
12m0, price 7s. 6d. bound in Cloth. 

“ To blend pleasure with instruction is a most desirable object 
—an object seldom obtained in so high a degree as it is in this 
little work before us. Every portion is deserving of high com- 
meudation. We warmly recommend it to the English student, 
and indeed to every claxs of readers.” —Literary Gazette. 


Vil. 
THE STAFF OFFICER; 
or, the SOLDIER of FORTUNE. A Tale of real Life. 
By OLIVER MOORE, 
In 3 Vols, post 8vo. 24s. 


ne There is @ great deal of character in this novel; many of 
the pictures it contains are striking, but yet natural, and some 
passages are deeply afiecting.”.—Dublin Warder. 


VIIl. 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY: 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Vol. f. containing the whole of HUMPHREY CLINKER. 
Vol. I. containing the whole of RODERICK RANDOM. 
Price only 5s. each, handsomely bound, 

it Vol. III. was published on the Ist of Septembe - 
taining PEREGRINE PICKLE, Vol.le ee? ©" 

“One sketch of George Cruikshank’s pencil is worth all 
the criticisms and commentaries that ever wore written in Praise 
of the novels of Tobias Smollett.”~—Morning Herald. 





TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 


OTICE.—In consequence of Messrs. Long- 
man and Co, having refused to procure SECOND-HAND 
NOVELS, &c., unless most handsomely remunerated for the 
trouble of ordering them, E. SMITH is under the necessity of 
requesting, for the future, that ail orders may be sent to No. 28, 
Southampton row, Russell-square, whence every book ordered will 
be forthwith dispatched, and no excuses assigned of their being 
out of print, or having been previously disposed of. 

















ROYAL AND NOBLE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS, 

Uniformly printed in 4 vols. 8vo. price 1. Is. each, 

1. RIVY PURSE EXPENSES of ELI- 
ZABETH of YORK, Queen of Henry VII., being the 

daily disbursements for Her Majesty’s Amusements, Clothes, 
Jewels, Journeys, Servants, Minstrels, Fools, Offerings, Vicarious 
Pilgrimages, Rewards, &c. from March 1502, until her death in 
February 1503 ; together with the Expenses of her Children, and 
other Members of the Royal Family, To which are added, the 
Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the Fourth, Anno 1480. 

Edited by NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS, Esq. 


2. DRIVY PURSE EXPENSES of the 
PRINCESS MARY, Daughter of Henry VIIL., after- 

wards Queen Mary, from 1536 to 1544. With a Memoir of the 

Princess, and Notes, by Frederick Madden, Esq., F.S.A. 


3. RIVY PURSE EXPENSES of KING 

HENRY VIII. from November 1529, to December 1552, 
with introductory Remarks and illustrative Notes, by Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, Esq. 

These volumes form an interesting series, elucidatory of the 
manners and customs of this country under the house of Tudor ; 
and he ut numerous facts illustrative of the personal characters 
of Elizabeth of York, her son Heury VIII., and his daughter the 
Princess Mary. 


4, ORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD 
BOOK.—The Regulations and Establishment of the 
Household of Henry Algernon Percy, the Fifth Earl of North- 
umberland, at his Castles of Wresil and Lekinfield in Yorkshire, 
begun Anno Domini mpxtr. Edited by Bishop Percy, Esq. 

An account of the singular value of this work, in illustrating 
the manners of the period, will be found in the last note of 
Vol. Ill.of Hume’s England. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 








STURM’S DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS. 
eee | printed in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 16s. boards, the 
2nd edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, of 

ORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD; 
or, Devotional Meditations for every Day of the Year. 
‘Translated from the original German of Christian Christopher 
Sturm, Author of * Reflections,’ &c. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, A.M. 
These Devotional Meditations are every way worthy of the 
—. aud deserve @ place near the beautiful ‘ Reflections’ of 
enecion, 
_ London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK. 
Of whom may be had, now first translated from the German, 
Contemplations on the Suflerings of Jesus 
Christ; in a Series of Devotional Exercises, with an Explanatory 
Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative. By the Same. Printed uni- 
form with the preceding, with a Memoir anda Portrait of Sturm, 
-rice 9s. boards, 
t§t These volumes may be had uniformly done up in 3 vols. 
hound | grained silk aud gilt edges, suitable for presents, price 
1f, 9s, Gd, 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12s, in canvas and lettered, a new 
edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, 


A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
tucits of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J.P. LE BRETHON, 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
Also, in 8vo. price 8s, in canvas and lettered, a 2nd edition of 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work; 
by meaus of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher was sitting by his side, and, with a very 
superiicial kuowledge of it, may teach it to others. Directions 
are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach lan- 
guages, Who wisn to instruct their children with the assistance of 
this book, how they must proceed. 








GARDENING, BOTANY, ETC. 
Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 

BERCROMBIE’S GARDENER’S 

POCKET JOURNAL; containing, in Monthly Order, 

everything necessary to be done in the Kitchen, Fruit, and 

Fiower Garden, Shruvbery, Green-House, Hot-House, &c.; with 

Lists of Plants, Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowers, &c. 18th 

edition. Corrected and enlarged by an eminent Botanist. Price 
only 2s, sewed. 

Bingley’s Practical Introduction to Botany ; 
illustrated by References, under each Definition, to Plants of 
easy Access. A new edition. By John Frost, F.A.S. F.LS. &e 
With many plates. 12mo. price 4s. neatly half-vound; or with 
the plates finely coloured, 78. 

The Florist’s Directory. By James Maddock, 
Florist. A new edition, improved. By Samuel Curtis, Editor of 
Lectures ou Botany.’ In 8vo, with Iv plates, price 12s. boards, 

Culpeper’s English Herbal; enlarged by Dr. 
Parkins, and corrected by an experienced Herbalist. 4th edit. 
many plates, price 6s. boards ; or with coloured piates, 8s. 

Dr. Aikin’s Woodland Companion; or, a 
Brief Description of British Trees, with some Account of their 
Uses, With 28 plates. gid edition, price 9s. half-bound. 

Best's Art of Angling; confirmed by a Life 
of Experience. To which is added, Nobb’s Complete Troller. 
The ttth edition, with a Plate of Fiies, much improved. Price 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, 
The FARMER'S SERIES; containing 

The History and Treatment of the Horse, in 

15 Numbers. Account of Select Farms, No. 1, 2,3. A Treatise on 


INTERESTING WORKS, 
Preparing for publication, by HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD 
BENTLEY, New Buriington-street, 
I. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
E S MUGGHLE R. 


By the Author of ‘ Tales by the O’Hara Family,’ ‘The 
Denounced,’ &c. 


Il. 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. XII. 


Comprising the LIVES and ADVENTURES of CELEBRATED 
TRAVELLERS ; pocketing Tourneforte—Dr. Shaw—Hasselquist 
—Lady Mary Wortley Montague—Pococke—Bell—Ledyard— 
Bruce, &c. lo small svo. neatly bound, price 6s. 


Ill. 
THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. By Mrs, Jameson. 
IV. 

Part I. (to be continued Monthly, and comprised in 6 Monthly 
Parts, price 3s. 6d. each,) with numerous beautiful Plates, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By an Experienced Sportsman. 


Vv. 
The 3rd edition of 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE 
TO THE PACIFIC; 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates engraved by Finden. (Justready.) 
Also, just published, 


I. 
COUNT LAVALLETTE’S MEMOIRS. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ A work of great entertainment.’’—Times. 


Il. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 
By the Author of ‘ Highways and By-ways,’ ‘ The Heiress of 
Bruges,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

* Jacqueline of Holland is the very being in whom romance 
delights.”—Literary Gazette. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. 
HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. 
v J. B. S. CARWITHEN, B.D, 
Of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks. 
London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK. 








FAMILY SERMONS FOR EVERY PRAYER DAY IN 
THE YEAR. 
Just published, the Sth edition, in 2 large and closely-printed 
volumes, 8vo. price 24s, boards, . 
GERMONS, selected and abridged, chiefly 
i= from the less-known Authors. Adapted generally to the 
Epistle, Gospel, or First Lessons; and to the several Seasons of 


the Year. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL CLAPHAM, M.A 
Rector of Gussage, St. Michael, rset, &C. 

44+ Some few of the beautiful Sermons of Massilion, Bossuet, 
Monmorel, &c. are given; and those from English Divines are 
chietly selected from St. John, Dr. Lawson, — Richmond, 
Skelton, Riddich, Tucker, Dr. Brooke, Elsemore, Bishop Hick- 
man, Reay, Peters, Dr. Scott, Lloyd, Dr. Powell, &c.; the whole 
comprehending 139 Discourses, adapted to the other holydays as 
well as Sundays. 

London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 
row, 





. 





WORKS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London, 
N ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of 
PHYSIOLOGY ; with a General Index. 
By JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 6s. boards. P 

A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James Rennie. 2ud 
edition, 8v0. price 12s. boards, 

Popular Illustrations of Medicine. By Shirley 
Palmer, M.D, 8vo. price 10s. boards. 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William Henry, M.D. €.R.S, &c. The 11th edition. Compre- 
hending all the recent Discoveries; and illustrated with 10 plates 
by Lowry, and several engravings on wood. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 
1d, 14s. in boards, 

An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and Elec- 
tricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. ; being a First Portion of a 
New Edition of Dr. Thomson's System of Chemistry. Ina thick 
vol. 8vo, with numerous cuts, price 15s. boards. 

A System of Inorganic Chemistry, in 2 very 
large and closely-printed vols, 8vo. with wood-cuts, price 2/. 2s. 

tt This portion forms the Second and Third Volumes of Dr, 
Thomson’s System of Chemistry. 

An Attempt to Establish the First Principles 
of Chemistry by Experiment, By the Same. In 2 vols, 8vo. price 
1d. 10s. in boards. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diabetes, Calculus, and other Affections of the Urinary Organs. 
With Remarks on the linportance of attending to the State of the 
Urine in Organic Diseases of the Kidney and Bladder; with 
some Practical Rules for determining the Nature of the Disease 
from the Sensible and Chemical Properties of that Secretion. B: 
William Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo, 2nd edition, much enlarged, 
with Coloured Representations of various Calculi. 12s. boards. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels. By the late Dr, Armstrong. In a Series of Plates 
from Drawiugs after Nature, and fully coloured, with descriptive 
letter-press. — ie 4to. price one guinea each Part ; or with the 
plates uncoloured, price 10s. 6d. each. 

Facts and Observations relative to the Fever 
called Puerperal. By the same Author, 2nd edition, enlarged, 








Planting Trees, No. i and 2. Price of each Number, 6d. 


price 8s, 8vo. boards, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





CHOOL for DRAWING and PAINTING, 
for the Education of Artists, and the Instruction of. ‘Amateurs, 
Ladies as well as Gentlemen, in the Principles of the Fine Arts; 
combining every requisite for the study of the Human Figureand 
the various branches of Art; forming also a Probationary School 
for the Royal Academy, Terms may be known at No. 6, Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury, the corner of Streatham-street. 





GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
EY to the FAMILIAR GERMAN EX- 





ERCISES, whens to the C German G ° 
By A. BERNAYS, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s 
bres henge = London. 


. price 4s. cloth. 
TREUTTEL and Co. 30, Soho: squa’ 
Where may also be had, by the same aan, 

Familiar German Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 
price fs. 6d. 

CompendiousGermanGrammar. 16mo. cloth, 
price 3s. 

German Poetical Anthology, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. 2nd edition. Price 8s. 6d. . 

German Prose Anthology, ditto, ditto. Price7s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE eros ganged YEARS, 
n 8vo. price 18s. in cloth 
HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


with their Sizes, Prices, and Pub i 


A LIST OF NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 
Published by WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street ; and sold by 
JAMES GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row. 

I. 
By the Author of ‘ Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,’ 
PH DE ROHAIS. A Romance of 
the Twelfth on. — 3 vols. post 8 

** To the gentler sex w ise much, ‘in these interest- 
ing ——— — will ‘call forth't both their sympathy and admira- 
tion.” —At 

“A work of very considerable interest and varied talent, very 
beautifully written, and which cannot fail to afford much amuse- 
ment to every lover of romance.” —Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 

«+..* The interest = the story is very skilfully kept up, and 
the author possesses Pane lh art of chaining the attention of 
his reader to the end.”—Cow 


It. 
vols. ver. 8vo. pone only 1 
DERWENTW ATER. ‘A TALE OF 1715. 


“A tale told in a good = ag oem and with a refinement of taste 
unusual in ordinary wovele.? 
“ One of the cleverest trey oft fiction that have appeared this 
season.”’—Globe. 
Ill. 
By the Editor of the ‘ Ciun-Boox.’ 
In3 welee post 8vo. NT 248.4 Sesend Edition of 
HE DOMINIE’S LEGACY; 
A COLLECTION OF TALES. 
Ps These Tales deserve a place in every library.”"—Blackwood’s 





Books published in London, and those altered in Size or tice, 
from the Year 1810 to the present Time, arranged as follows :— 
1, Miscellaneous Literature (including School Books )—2, Divinity 
and Ecclesiastical History—3, Law and Jurisprudence—4, Medi- 
cine, Surgery, Physiology, and Chemistry—5, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, &c. 

“We believe literary men are but littleaware that there exists 
for them so valuable and desirable an auxiliary. Its advantages 
are too obvious to require comment.”—New Monthiy Mag. 

“A repertory most diligently and accurately compiled, and, 
consequently, of great value to the buyers of books. It is not 

only a sure for the present day, but La foundation for a standard 
in times to come.”"—Literary Gazett 

Published by ROBERT BENT; ‘and sold by Longman and Co.; 
Rivingtons; J. Richardson ; J. M. Richardson; J. Duncan; 
Whitaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; Sherwood and Co. ; ; Poole 
and Edwards; H, Constable, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 





NEW SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMACOPGIAS,. 


Just published, - bates Mr oo boards, the 2nd edition, 
iderably enlarged, 
NEW SUPPLEMEN T to the PHAR- 
MACOP@IAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
and PARIS; mppiownny Yo complete Dispensatory : and Conspectus ; 
including the new French Medicines and ‘oisons ; as well as 
Herbs, Drugs, Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, Patent oo 
Perfumer: Paints, ' Jarnishes, and similar articles —_ in sho 
—_ their Medical 
Uses ; being a General Receipt-book for Daily a in the 
Laboratory and at the Counter. 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M, 
Lecturer on Se History, ‘and Philosophy, 
indo} 





n 
+4+ The present edition has been augmented by upwards of 
1000 new Articles, besides an enlarged Table of Medical Contrac- 
tions, Tables of Chemical Affinities, and of Foreign Weights and 
ar a and the whole has been carefully examined and cor- 


rec 
‘London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK. 





NEW SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 
Just pubaet, eh 2 vel da? | large and closely- pringea volumes, 8vo. 
-cuts, price 2/, 2s. boards 
SYSTEM of INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 
y THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Mie Te - ~ University of Glasgow, 


F.R.S. 
Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London; and WM, 
BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh. 
Also, recently published, by the same Author, 
in 8vo. price 16s. boards 
1. An Outline of the the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity. (Being a Portion of the General System of Chemistry, 
by Dr. Thomson.) : 
2. An Attempt to Establish the First Prin- 


ciples of Chemistry by Experiment. By the same. In 2 vols, 
8vo, price 14. 10s. in boards. 





PREPARATION FOR THE SACRAMENT FOR LADIES, 
Lately published, a new edition of 
PREPARATION for the LORD’S 
SUPPER. With . 5 omgernen to the Altar. Intended 
chiefly for the Use of La 
By MARY CORNWALLIS. 
In a neat poe: Mey “3 ee — in a superior manner, 
2s, 6d. ; in black 
Printed for BALDWIN a and CR CRADOCK, London. 
By the same Author, 
Observations, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures, The 2nd edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. In 4 vols. 8vo. 2¢, 2s. boards. 








ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, 
WITH COPIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Lately published, in a thick vol. svo. the 5th edition, revised and 
corrected, and an Index of Words added, price 14. Is. boards, 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED, 
in ALPHABETICAL ORDER, with copious IMustrations 
and Examples, drawn from the best wi writers, in prose and verse. 
By GEORGE C “y= A.M. 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK ; and SIMP- 
KIN and MARSHALL, 
+§t The alphabetical form of sresngomans an ted in this 8vo. 
edition, will be ronal way pr or hasty 
and essential! 





’ 
ool 


sly published by hea same Author, 
A History vor dl the Common Law of England, 


fem gd earliest Period to the present Time. In 8vo. Price 15s, 


t§t So valuable is this work considered, both as a Companion 
to beapee T (and as suc sech, a pee Saeeeee vane volume for all ey 
and jonal book, nm was immediately prin 
in America on its first Sie in that country, 7 





“We hail with great satisfaction the reward of genuine merit, 
in a second edition of these very characteristic and interesting 
tales.’’—Lilerary Gazette. 

IV. 
By | the same Author, in aneatvolume, price 7s. 6d. in fancy cloth, 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF EMINENT 
ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 

** A work that will be read with avidity.”—Athenaum. 

a A little work, well conceived and extremely well executed.” 
-s or. 


cla . 
“* This little volume must soon become popular.”’— Lit. Gazette, 


Vv. 
In a handsome 8vo. eyes Mage 7 beautiful lithographic Embel- 
n'y nts b the Second Edition of 
FOUR YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES, 
N 1826, 7, 8, and 9. 

** A very clever and entertaining volume, which will be read, 
just now, with much interest.”"—Court Journal. 

“ Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.”—Glasgow 
ie et history of the past and f th 

very complete’ of the past and present state of the 
West Indies.”—Monthly Review . 
VI . 
KIDD’S PICTURESQUE ee f+ ieee 
TO MARGATE AND RAM 
With 120 [llustrations = = 3 the —- ped and en- 
gra . W. Bonner. 

“ The eubeliichusents to thie little work are admirably exe- 
cuted ; indeed it is, in every respect, quite a ‘ gem of art.’””"—Ailas, 
Vil. 
pat hie + ae ee 
THE GENTLEMA IN BLACK! 

A Humorous Story, by one of ty’ Contributors to Blachwood'’s 
Magazine, with Mlustrations by George Cruikshank. Second 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. price 7s.6d. neatly bound in cloth, 

“* As a work of fun and fiction it stands unrivalled. The illus- 
trations are inimitable.”"—Edinburgh Evening Post, 

Vill. 
By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
In a neat pocket volume, bound in silk, with gilt edges, price 


ny Six Shillings, 
THE CO 1c ALBUM; 
ACollection of Humorous Tales, with WA AA from 
the pencil of Robert Cruikshank. 


Ix. 
By Mr. Robert Craikshank. 
FACET I &; 

Being a Collection of Jeux d’Esprit, illustrated with 120 En- 
ravings, from designs by Robert Cruikshank, 2 vols. neatly 
alf-bound, with gilt edges. Price only 12s. 

“ very elegant companion to the drawing-room table ; very 

tantily got up,’ Morning Chronicle. 


Early application is band" for the above, as a rery 
limited number remain on hand. 


Mr. een Landsee 
AN ADDRESS TO TH i DE’It, 
By Robert Burns. Reprinted from the Works, and illustrated 
with 11 first-rate Engravings, from designs by Thomas Landseer, 
Esq. In post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
** We should have thought it impossible that so perfect a gem 
could be produced at so trifling a cost.”"—Times, 
XI. 
REMARKS ON A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
REMEDY IN CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES. 
By John Doddridge Humphreys. In 8vo. Price 2s. 
“ This ‘pamphlet will be read with mach interest by many per- 
7 who are quite unacquainted with the science of medicine.” — 
‘atler, 


XII. 
A LETTER TO EARL GREY ON THE 
CORN-LAWS, 
By an Old Farmer. In 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 


XIII. 
A LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE 
REFORM BILL. 
Tn 8v0. Price 1s, 
XIV. 
ROSAMOND; A TRAGEDY. 
From the German of Theodore Kérner. In 8vo. Price 3s, 
Tin Very creditable to the talents of the translator.”—Sunday 
‘imes. 


Ina few days, ae, Seabeaiuenil bound, 
THE ANNIN ERSARY CALENDAR AND 
IVERSAL MIRROR. 

*,* The eaenthon to this Work are requested to complete 
their sets without delay, as there are very few of the early Numbers 
remaining on hand. 

Part 13, containing the InpEx, &c. is now in the press. 


. 





This day is published, — 5s. Bee ee pn 7m by permission, 
to Cam 
VISION OF ‘HELL. - Porm. 


Glasgow: Published by JOHN REID; and sold by HURST, 
CHANCE, and Co. London, 





Third Edition, 
1. ORN- LAW RHYMES. 4s, 
y the same Author, 
2. Village Patriarch. 4s. 
3. Love; a Poem. 4s. 
RB. STEILL, 20, Paternoster-row. 





A NEW MILITARY DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in a handsome sapiens ones Sega numerous 
cuts, price 10s. canv 
DICTIONARY of “— "MILITARY 
SCIENCE; c | ion of the Principal 
Terms used in Mathematics, ues , and Fortification; and 
com — the substance of the latest Regulations on COU inTs? 
MA » PAY, PENSIONS, ALLOWANCES, &c. ; a Compa- 
rative rrebie of Ancient and Mod odern Geography Achievements 
of the British Army, with an Address to gentlemen entering the 
Army, — ane to Mai ajor, General Lord 7 a 
By E. S. N. CAMPBELL, Lieat. 22nd 
London : Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, a 
row; aud T. EGERTON, Whitehail. 








PALEY’S WORKS COMPLETE. 
Elegantly printed in 6 _ age Pec 2l. 14s. with a Portrait, a 


HE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
with additional Sermons, &c. &c. ; Sag a corrected "account 
of the Life and Writings of the Author, bi ty his Son, 
The Rev. EDMUND ae EY, A.M, 

London: Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell ; i “Richardson ; ; Baldwin 
and Cradock ; Hatchard and Son; R. Sc ; Whittaker and 
Co, ; Hamilton, Adaws, and Co.; Simpkin pn Marshall ; Smith, 
oe ; E. Hodgson ; andJ. Collingwood ; for J. Parker, 

Oxford ; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and G. and J. Ro- 
binson, Liverpool. 





AN AMUSING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This day is published, in sone 18mo. pow fates pee by Davison, 
price 3s. neatl y half- bound an 
CLASSICAL “GRAMMAR. oft the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; with a Short History of its Origin 


aud Formation. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, 
Author of ‘ The Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of patent 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOC 

+44 This Grammar has been written with a view of “saving 
trouble on the part of the Tutor ; of engaging the attention and 
exercising the reasoning faculties of the Pupil; of furnishing a 
Key to the best English poems (for nearly all the illustrations are 
given in the most admired poetry of our language) ; and of ren- 
dering that study attractive and amusing, which has, hitherto, 
been Considered dry and repulsive. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 


HE Subscribers to this Work are respect- 
fully informed that the Thirty d Part is published this 


ay. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; C. J. G. and F. 
Rivington ; J. Lge B. Fellowes; Suttab: * Fox, and Suttaby ; 
E. Hod; + Dowd’ ing; ls tT. Hodgson ; . Lawford; J. Lay- 
7s 0Ck ; F Frase ; W. Mason; F.C. Westley ; ; James Richardson; 

. Bohn; T. ag (Bd J. Baia; H. Dixon; and J. Bryant; and 
torte Parker, Oxford ; and J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge. 

t§ Considerably more than three-fifths of this important Work 
are now before the Public, and pt pe are made for bring- 
ing out the future Parts with increased activity. There have also 
been published, in perfect volumes, 1 ci Pure Sciences; 2 of 
re and Applied Sciences; 2 of History and Biography : and 

of the Miscellaneous and Lexicographical Division. A RE- 
Pu BLICATION has also commenced in Monthly Numbers, at 7s. 
each, beginning with the first volume of the Work—or Pure 
Sciences. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 9s. board: 
A WARNING of the EXPECTED MANI- 
FESTATION of the THREE PERSONS of the TRINITY, 
ior the Regeneration of the Whole of Mankind and the Sanctifi- 
cation of a Part. 
‘* Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel: anp because 
I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.” 
Amos, iv. 12. 
wee blished, in ideration of the PORTENDING TimEs we 


liv 
Published by SH.RWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, Pater- 
noster-row. 





Also, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
Beware; so entitled from Col. ii. 8 
tends to elucidate Parts of the Holy Scriptures. 


8, which 





ON THE CORONATION. 
HE BISHOP of LONDON’S CORONA- 


TION SERMON at Westminster Abbey, Sept. 8; and the 
Rev. JOHN CLAYTON’S SERMON on the REGAL DIGNITY, 
CORONATION, aud TRIUMPHS of the KING OF KINGS, will 
be found in No. 1 of Vol. 18 of Tue Punpir. 
W. HARDING, 3, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 

No. 461, containing Dr. Morrison’s Address 
to the Sunday- School Scholars, at Exeter Hall, Sept. 14; also the 
Substance of the Speeches at the Jubilee ; and . Sermon ou 

of the Kothsay Steam-Packet, by the Rev, J. Saunders. 





London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange ; w. RicHMOND, 116, Jermyn 
Street; and all and N in Town a 
Country. G.G.Bennis, No. 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris ; 
Messrs. Prarpand Barry, Brussels; PERTHES and Besser, 
Hamburg; F. Furiscuen, Leipzig ; Gray and Bowen, Besse, 
America.—Price — 3 3 or in Monthly Parts (in @ wrapper.) 

Ad ts, and for the Editor (pust paid) 

to ie tee to the Office as above. 











